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Editorial. 


LIVER WENDELL HOLMES left works which 
will serve for many a day to lighten the 
burdens of humanity and to make this worka- 
day world seem less dreary and monotonous. 
Oriental nations know some things which we 

have not yet learned about the art of living. They hold 
that we Westerners labor for that which does not satisfy 
us, and spend our money for that which does not nour- 
ish us. We spend our lives in getting the means of liv- 
ing, and die without realizing the end for which we have 
toiled. The wit and humor which Holmes brought into 
the somewhat sombre life of New England were blessings 
of a wonderful sort. As the glacial ice of Puritanism 
receded, the flowers of literature sprang up along the 
terminal moraines, signs and tokens of a better day 
which is surely coming when we learn to cherish life for 
its own sake and get out of it all that the passing day 
affords. Holmes stood at the border line: immediately 
behind him was Puritanism of the grimmest kind, and 
before him a genial atmosphere of liberal thought to 
which he contributed with cheerful alacrity. 
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WHEN one has yielded himself to the influence of the 
critics and has accepted many of their most destructive 
conclusions concerning the historic accuracy of the Old 
and New Testaments, and has got beyond the stage of 
perturbation and fear, it is entirely possible to come 
back again to the reading and the love of ancient Script- 
ure, and even enjoy, as never before, the sublimity of 
the sentiment and the purity of the doctrine of which 
the vehicle was myth, legend, history misunderstood, 
and a science now discredited. The enjoyment of 
reading these things and meditating upon them may be 
deepened by a sense of freedom from all obligation to 
consider the accuracy of the letter when one is in com- 
munion with the spirit of the Scripture. When one has 
denied both the accredited authorship and the historical 
contents of a passage, he may still say, I believe it con- 
tains a higher truth which is of divine inspiration. 
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NaATuRE furnishes innumerable raw materials for the 
use of man. In rude ways he learns to use them, but 
the gifts of nature at first are coarse and soon exhausted. 
Man overworks the soil, and it becomes barren; he seeks 
for fertilizers, and the supply is exhausted; the forests 
are destroyed, coal mines are worked out, and a threat of 
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famine stirs men to new exertions. In our time definite 
limits are set to the supplies upon which we now depend 
for our industrial civilization. But, even if it be three 
hundred thousand years old, our earth is still young, and 
we are only at the beginning of our resources. If the 
nitrogen gives out and the nitrate beds are exhausted, 
we can draw nitrogen from the air and renew the fertility 
of the earth. If one source of power, furnished in some 
crude form to uncivilized man, begins to give out, then 
the civilized man will find new keys to unlock new reser- 
voirs of foree unknown to the ancient world. 
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Many Americans who are in easy circumstances and 
lave social aspirations have found the study of genealogy 
dangerous to their peace of mind. In New England and 
Virginia, in the old days, many men and women were 
brought in under bonds to serve a certain length of time 
before they became free to work for themselves. ‘Their 
descendants to-day, like the descendants of the convicts 
in Australia, may be among the most honored in the 
land, but they find it difficult to cultivate pride in their 
ancestry when they get back to the beginnings. There 
were families that for one hundred and fifty years at- 
tempted to maintain the exclusive and stately ceremonial 
of the old county families in England, but.they were 
few in number and their descendants to-day are in the 
minority. 
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‘‘In the good old colony times” the distinction between 
‘“‘man’’ and ‘‘master’’ held good, and the social classifica- 
tion was maintained until within about a hundred years 
in the catalogue of Harvard College, where men took 
their places in the class list not according to the alphabet, 
but according to the social standing of their fathers. A 
few of the early comers were gentlemen and ladies, the 
majority hirelings or bond servants. Many of the de- 
scendants of these bond servants are to-day among the 
most worthy and highly cultivated people in the country. 
In some of the old towns there are families that have 
lived near each other, and have had daily relations in 
business and public affairs for two hundred years without 
ever crossing the line drawn between their ancestors. 
It is a significant fact that, while the line exists even to- 
day, nobody on either side ever thought of crossing it or 
wondered why it should persist. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Dr. Holmes made his mark in several ways, and at the 
anniversary of his birth might have appropriate cele- 
bration as a medical man, a poet, an essayist, and a 
novelist. He was about equally eminent in these four pur- 
suits, which were treated each one as if it were his voca- 
tion. He drove the four abreast, and no one of them 
was long absent from his thoughts. If he had an avoca- 
tion, perhaps theology might come under that. title. 
His medical essays and lectures were wise and witty, 
and his literary work was constantly illustrated by 
flashes of insight which came out of the study of the 
minds and bodies of men, and everything was suffused 
with emotion excited by a liberal view of religion and by 
repulsion from the Calvinistic theology which had cast 
its shadow over his childhood and ancestry. We have 
already spoken of his place as a medical man, as a success- 
ful teacher and demonstrator of anatomy in the Har- 
vard Medical School, and of the medical essays in which 
he discussed various forms of mental healing in such a 
way that his teaching seems exactly fitted for the times 
through which we are now passing. We also noted his 
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discovery concerning puerperal fever which was one of 
the first adventures in the aseptic treatment of disease 
which has revolutionized the art of midwifery and sur- 
gery. This ought to put him in the same class with 
Lister, Pasteur, and others who have applied the new 
science to the treatment of disease. 

Dr. Holmes began literary work in his early days, and, 
leaving some things unfinished, turned his attention to 
his profession until he was summoned to write for the 
new Aflantic Monthly and began ‘‘The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table’ with the remark, ‘‘I was just going to 
say, when I was interrupted,” etc. This remark referred 
to two papers under the same title published twenty- 
five years before in the New England _ Magazine. 
Throughout this series of papers and those that followed, 
purporting to be written by the Poet and the Professor, 
the wit and humor which had made Dr. Holmes famous 
played over many serious subjects, and sometimes, as - 
when, for instance, he considered the theology from 
which both Bryant and he had escaped, his wit was 
pungent and earned him many a sharp rebuke in the days 
when all our religious contemporaries were vastly more 
orthodox than they are to-day. At last he reported that 
the odiwm theologicum had been reduced to such in- 
significant proportions that now, when one man called 
another an infidel, the epithet did not harm the person 
to whom it was applied, but suggested a question con- 
cerning the social standing of the man who used it. 

Those who heard Dr. Holmes preside over the wits at a 
dinner table or reading one of his own occasional poems, 
know that his literary work came out of his daily life, 
and carried with it the atmosphere in which he habitually 
lived. He made a hundred speeches, never reported, 
which overflowed with wit and humor and were also 
the occasion of wit and humor in other men. ‘These 
unreported speeches would make a volume as entertain- 
ing as anything that he wrote. 

As a poet he was cherished most of all by his class- 
mates, now long since departed, for whom he furnished 
at every reunion poems, many of which appeared in his 
published works. For those who were named in them 
and those to whom they suggested the most cheerful 
associations of a lifetime, these fugitive poems had a 
meaning and value they cannot have for the general 
reader, and yet there is in them such suggestions of 
mellow good-fellowship and brotherly kindness that 
they are humanizing and cheerful. ‘The Chambered 
Nautilus’? has attached itself to his name and fame, and 
by common consent would, by the public, be regarded as 
his best work, as it was by himself. Perhaps next in 
order of popularity would be ‘‘The Last Leaf,’’ which is 
certainly not a favorite because of its gayety. It is a 
somewhat melancholy presentation of the fate of the old 
man left shivering alone after all his friends and com- 
panions have died. It was not written at the very end 
of Dr. Holmes’s career. When he was about sixty years 
old, he undertook to take time by the forelock and rep- 
resent himself as an old man tottering toward the grave. 
He did this in speeches and poems for several years, and 
then he suddenly became reconciled to growing old. 
When he was eighty, nothing was said about his being an 
old man,—he had become used to it. 

In his novels Dr. Holmes said some of his best things 
and did some of his poorest work. He did not have the 
constructive power of the trained literary artist and 
engineer, and many of the incidents are artificial and some 
of the characters introduced have the air of mock heroes 
upon the stage. We have never been able to understand 
how as a physician he could have used the motif he did 
in the story of ‘‘Elsie Venner.’’ That the bite of a rattle- 
snake inflicted upon her mother before her birth should 
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have given Elsie the character and manners of a servant 
seems not to be accounted for by any scientific theories 
of heredity now current, and it always seemed to us that 
1 in this novel Dr. Holmes laid aside the method of the 
scientific investigator and fell in with the popular notion 
about birthmarks and prenatal influences. 
| It is happily becoming a commonplace to say that our 
| New England poets were good citizens, and in their 
private lives men and women of high character. .On a 
Sunday morning’Dr. Holmes might have been seen in his 
seat in the south gallery of King’s Chapel, in a front pew, 
with the minister on his right and the choir on his left. 
When the minister was speaking, he turned toward him 
and gave respectful attention. When there was music 
from the organ and the choir, he turned his face that way 
and listened. Those who saw him knew that his wor- 
shipful attention was sincere, and that through all the 


days of the week, whether at work or at play, at home or 


in society, he was a good, wise man, a genial counsellor, 
and an honorable citizen. While his friendships were 
not miscellaneous, his intimate friends were many and 
chosen for their mental worth and high character. The 
list of them would include all that was best and most 
notable in New England society of the last century. 
Dr. Holmes did not always reveal his inner life in his 
writings, but he gave his readers a glimpse of it in the 
chapter in which he tells the story of his hunt for his 
captain, his only son, now a justice of the Supreme Court 
at Washington, who was grievously wounded and for a 
time lost after a battle of the Civil War. He was a good, 
wise, merry-hearted man. He could take his share in the 
lightest festivities and without malice characterize them 
as amounting to “giggle, gabble, gobble, git,” and also 
with earnest spirit and purpose he could give himself to 
the most serious tasks and the most elevated social 
intercourse. 


The Ways of Providence. 


There are many Biblical figures of speech which fail to 
convey their full meaning to people who are unfamiliar 
with the methods of irrigation. If we bear in mind that 
much of the Bible was written in a country that lay on 
the border of a desert, where the rain-fall was scanty; and 
where every stream was precious, we will find a deeper 
meaning in these figures of speech. It was a common 
method for a man to go up-stream from his piece of 
ground and turn aside some of the water. He would 
lead the water by an aqueduct into his garden. There 
the water was distributed over the surface and gave fer- 
tility to otherwise arid soil. - 

Men who thus watered their gardens sometimes 
meditated as they watched the gently flowing streams of 
life-giving water and compared the spiritual life to such 
streams. “Planted by the rivers of water,” ‘“‘a river the 
streams [aqueducts] whereof shall make glad the city of 
God,” “‘a stream from a river, an aqueduct into a garden,” 
—these are a few of the many expressions that have crept 
into the Bible from such meditation. Men saw a parallel 
between the situation of the garden and the situation of 
the spiritual life of a human being. A part of the water 
flowing in a river turned aside to serve the purpose of 
the man who needs to water his garden. There is a 
spiritual power which flows through the ages; and a man 
may turn, into the life of his spirit, an irrigating stream 
from this power. This is the comparison which stands 
out more clearly in these passages when we get definitely 

___ the idea of a land where irrigation was common. 

The thought that the manner in which God comes into 
a man’s life is like the irrigating stream coming from the 
tiver into the garden, is definitely developed in Hebrew 
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thought, and the comparison is illuminating. Many 
people believe in a “special providence’’ watching over 
individual lives and supplying men’s special needs in 
peculiar circumstances. This includes the belief that 
the regular order of the laws of nature will be set aside 
if they conflict with the ways of this special providence. 
But the figure of the irrigating stream gives us a whole- 
some point of view for the consideration of this question of 
the relationship of God’s life to ours. Many people see 
no alternative between believing that God comes into our 
lives across the lines of broken laws, and that all that 
comes to us comes by law, and that prayer is unavailing. 
In the picture of the irrigating stream from the river into 
the garden, the river does not turn aside from its channel; 
but it does send a stream through the aqueduct. The 
water in the aqueduct is subject to the same laws as the 
water in the river. The same great power of gravitation 
that causes the flowing of the river causes the flowing of 
the irrigating stream. 

In examples of the belief in.a spiritual power that will 
set aside the order of the world to serve the purpose of 
an individual, the great classic is the story of Joshua 
making the sun and moon stand still. Toa person of 
modern mind it is difficult to conceive of such disarrange- 
ment of the day for the whole world. And yet in a thou- 
sand ways people believe that the Spiritual Power comes 
to us over the disorder of nature. Contrast this well- 
known story with the following brief poem by Richard 
Watson Gilder :— 

“On the sun-dial in the garden 
The great sun keeps the time; 


A faint, small, moving shadow, 
And we know the worlds are in rhyme. 


“But, if once that shadow ‘should falter 
By the space of a child’s eyelash, 
The seas would devour the mountains 
And the stars together crash.” 


The child may think the sun has little to do but keep 
the shadow moving on the dial in the garden where he 
plays. When he gets instruction in later years, he may 
wonder if the sun has time to spare for that task. But 
there are two great truths. The sun will not deviate from 
its orbit to suit any one’s special needs; but there is no 
garden too obscure, no dial too small, to receive its shin- 
ing and to show the unfailing precision of that shining 
even to “the space of a child’s eyelash.” This faith in 
a Spiritual Power which is unfailing and which is orderly 
has become possible through the priceless service which , 
modern science has rendered to truth. How vastly it 
transcends the faith in a disarrangement of Nature’s 
order to make room for spiritual effects! 

Like this thought of the sun on the dial is the figure 
of the irrigating stream. Nature’s laws move on their 
way like the river, But, though the river may be large 
and the aqueduct into the garden very small, if the aque- 
duct be constructed in accordance with the law of flow- 
ing water, there will be no failure of water to flow through 
it. So it is with Providence. The Eternal Power goes 
its way and does not alter or falter or halt; but no life 
is too obscure, no task too trivial, to receive the help of 
the Eternal Power if we will place ourselves in the same 
relation to it that the garden is placed to the river by the 
irrigating stream. 

Our lives, indeed, are streams from the life of the Eter- 
nal. His consciousness, his will, his spirit, flowing 
through the ages, come through our spirits, giving us con- 
sciousness, will, life. Our common tasks we may per- 
form with but little of the consciousness of their relation- 
ship to the Eternal Purpose; but our spirits are streams 
from God’s spirit, and we may carry that consciousness 
to the doing of any worthy work. Effective prayer keeps 
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the stream open for this flowing of God’s life into ours. 
We need to cultivate the consciousness that we are in 
communication with a Spiritual Power that is unfailing 
and constant. Though we see only the garden and the 
little stream, let us widen our thinking till we see the 
great river of the life of the Eternal, the unfailing source 
of life and power. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


The career of Dr. Holmes can be studied in three dif- 
erent aspects. He was a man of science, a man of 
letters, and a man of religion. Most people think of 
him primarily as a literary man. They forget that 
literature was the employment of his leisure moments, 
not the business of his life. His business was to teach 
anatomy. For forty years. he gave five lectures a week 
on anatomy to the students of the Harvard Medical 
School. It is obvious that such a task required an ex- 
traordinary amount of mental and physical vigor. He 
knew the form of every bone, the course of every ar- 
tery and nerve, the function of every muscle, and to de- 
scribe and illustrate that knowledge with precision and 
fascinating enthusiasm was the business to which he 
primarily gave himself and which he thoroughly enjoyed. 

As a man of letters he was not so much a writer asa 
talker. When you read one of his books, you feel as if 
he were sitting beside you talking to you. He was the 
most accessible of men, companionable, boyish, running 
over with sunshine, always ready to help, amuse, or en- 
courage a friend. Dr. Hale used to say of him that he 
made you feel that you were about the best fellow in the 
world and that he was the next best. The kindness 
he showed to bores who wanted his opinion of their 
literary merits was unwearying. Even for knaves and 
hypocrites he had only a laughing scorn. It was at the 
dinner table that he reigned supreme. All his faculties 
were alert and his memory was wonderfully retentive. 
He could reel off stories and adventures by the score, 
sometimes a good deal touched up with the light of 
his imagination. He spoke even harsh truths with a 
smile so catching that the words left no sting. His 
humor was not flippant gossip, but real wit, admirable 
for its drollery and kindliness. He made one feel the 
truth that the springs of laughter and of tears lie not 
very far apart, for it is the subtle sense of the underlying 
pathos that gives the quality of permanence to his 
fun. He made the good spirit of laughter a familiar 
guest in many a sober household. 

Dr. Holmes’s writings embodied the spirit of New 
England. I was reading lately one of Lowell’s delightful 
letters written to Dr. Holmes acknowledging one of his 
books. ‘‘You,’’ says Lowell, ‘‘more than anybody else 
have the literary traditions of New England in your 
blood and brain. It is that special flavor that pleased 
my palate as I read. I felt as when I walk along one of 
our country lanes in early autumn, stone walls on either 
hand, a somewhat thrifty landscape, and yet fringed 
all along with hardhack and goldenrod. I recognize 
our surly limitations, but feel also the edging of poetry,— 
northern, not tropical, but sweet and good of its kind. 
Nay, with you I may trust a homelier image. You 
know that odor of sweet herbs in the New England 
garret and its pungency of association and well know 
— I mean when I say that I found much of it in your 

ook.” 

Dr. Holmes was the master of occasional verse, always 
apt, sparkling, and tender, and occasionally, as in his 
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hymns and in “The Chambered Nautilus,” uplifting. For 
pure entertainment, for charming skill and ease in ver- 
sifying, for rich expression of the passing feeling of the 
hour, his powers were unmatched. He recognized his 
own limits and did not overstep them. He could not 
have written the “Commemoration Ode,’’ and he did not 
want to try. There are two kinds of poetic genius,— 
one speaks out of the eternal to the present and com- 
pels its age to comprehend, the other understands its 
age and expresses its thoughts and emotions for it. 
Let us find strength and inspiration in the one, enlight- 
enment and instruction in the other, and be honestly 
thankful for both. 

Dr. Holmes was the most aggressive Unitarian among 
the great poets of America. He was eager, belligerent, 
and pungent in speech. He renounced Calvinism, root 
and branch, and yet he remained a Puritan and won 
from that inheritance the very passion to deny its sombre 
and narrow aspects. What interests one most, however, 
about his religious teachings is that his was the religion 
of aman of science. He was a teacher of habits, of ac- 
curate observation, and of careful verification; but he 
was still able to bear glad testimony to the verities of the 
spiritual] life. He was perfectly open-minded, but 
found abundant cause to give his allegiance and constant 
support to a free and liberal church. In the temple of 
the many-mansioned nautilus we call Christianity, he 
was a reverent minister. He saw the world not enfolded 
in darkness, but afloat on an ocean of light. His wit was 
the solvent of bigotry. He used to say that the first 
two words of the Lord’s Prayer were for him a sufficient 
creed. Like all of our best poets, he looked beyond the 
strife of events to the underlying harmony. 

“Ah, Time alone can lift the future’s curtain, 
Science may teach our children all she knows; 
But Love will kindle fresh young hearts, ’tis certain, 
And June will not forget her blushing rose; 
And so, in spite of all that time is bringing, 
Treasures of Truth and miracles of Art, 


Beauty and Love will keep the poet singing, 
And Song still live, the science of the heart.’’ 


SaMuEL A. Ero’. 


Current Topics, 


JosepH G. Cannon of Danville, Ill., Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, is the object of a new revolt 
in the Republican party. The opposition to Mr. Cannon’s 
methods in the recent extraordinary session and in pre- 
vious regular sessions is voiced in a vigorous letter to 
the Speaker, furnished to the press at the beginning of 
the week, in which Representative Charles N. Fowler 
of New Jersey, whose place as chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency Mr. Cannon, at the beginning of 
the present Congress, gave to Mr. Vreeland. Mr. Fowler, 
after reviewing Mr. Cannon’s attitude on recent financial 
and tariff legislation, thus appeals to his party, ‘The 
Republican party is to-day a party of conscience, intel- 
ligence, patriotism, and freedom of mind of the American 
citizen, as it was in the beginning the party of the free- 
dom of the body of the American slave; and it will not 
brook nor condone your contemptible trickery and traitor- 
ous treachery, your disgusting favoritism and vengeful 
malice, your brutal despotism and daringly desperate 
methods.” 

ad 


THE success of the efforts of the State Department to 
secure to American capital participation in the develop- 
ment of China is conveyed in a cable message from Pekin 
which announced, on August 17, that the foreign board 
on that day had decided to award to American bankers 
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one-fourth of the loan of $30,000,000 required for the con- 
struction of the Hankow-Szechuen Railway. British, 
French, and German financiers will furnish the other 
three-quarters of the money for the enterprise. The ad- 
mission of American interests to an equal footing with the 
European in the construction and financing of the railway 
was regarded, despite semi-official assurances to the con- 
trary, with profound hostility at Berlin. In Germany 
the decision of the Chinese foreign board has been re- 
ceived as a fresh illustration of the reality of the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Peril,’ and several influential organs in the empire 
have found occasion to call upon Europe to take a firm 
stand against the aggressions of the trans-Atlantic re- 
public in Old-World affairs. 


st 


ANOTHER foreign enterprise in which the efforts of 
American capitalists are receiving the warm support of 
Secretary of State Knox is the projected Anatolian 
Railway in Asiatic Turkey. ‘This line, to which the at- 
tention of railroad builders was invited recently as a 
part of the material reforms which the Young Turkish 
party at Constantinople is trying to effect, will run 
through the centre of Asia Minor, from Angora, the 
terminus of the German railway, to Van, with branches 
to the Mediterranean. American capitalists took an 
immediate interest in the announcement of the plans of 
the Turkish government, and negotiations are now being 
conducted at Constantinople to secure the financing and 
construction of the road to Americans. Although a dif- 
ference of opinion has developed between the American 
representatives and the Ottoman ministry of public 
works, it is hoped at Washington that a satisfactory 
basis of guaranteeing the capital will be reached, and 
that the concession will come to America. 


Rd 


AN event unprecedented in the history of the Amer- 
ican Presidency was outlined at Beverly, Mass., the 
summer residence of President Taft, at the end of last 
week, when it was announced that the American Execu- 
tive had accepted an invitation from President Diaz of 
Mexico to visit him on Mexican soil in the autumn. It 
is planned that President Diaz will pay a visit to Mr. 
Taft at El Paso, Texas, on the American side of the Rio 
Grande, and that the visit will be returned by President 
Taft, who will go over the bridge to Ciudad Juarez, on 
the other side of the Rio Grande and opposite El Paso. 
This personal exchange of civilities will serve to demon- 
strate the growing friendship between the two bordering 
peoples. It will also constitute a recognition, by the 
chief magistrate of the American people, of the progress 
which the Mexican republic has made in recent years 
and of the efficient work which [Gen. Diaz has done to 
place his country among the stable, enlightened states 
of his day. 

ws 


Tue four protecting powers—France, Russia, Great 
Britain, and Italy—on August 18 administered a pointed 
check to the pan-Hellenic movement in Crete by remov- 
ing wi et armis the Greek flag which the Cretans, with 
the knowledge and consent of the kingdom of Greece, 
raised over the public buildings at Canea when the inter- 
national guard-fleet withdrew from Cretan waters more 
than a month ago. The powers took the drastic action 
in order to carry out their pledge to Turkey that the 
Cretans should not be allowed to annex themselves to 
Greece against Turkey’s protests. The objectionable em- 
blem was eliminated by being shot down by a single 
marksman of the force of bluejackets who had been 
landed at Canea by the four powers. Although a day 
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later the inhabitants of Candia rehoisted the Greek flag, 
thus threatening Europe’s peace anew, the incident was 
abortive because the flag was promptly hauled down 
again by the island government. The international force 
will remain at Canea, however, until proper guarantees 
for the maintenance of the existing situation have been 
given by the native administration. 


Brevities, 


A lie, cast upon the waters, after many days will 
come back again. 


In former days long summer vacations for schools 
and colleges were not thought necessary. 


Have we lost something which the ancients had and 
which shows itself in their descriptions of a joyous 
universe? 


Blessed are they who with pure hearts and clean 
hands can go up into the mountains of the Lord and 
survey and enjoy the wonders of his creation. 


In the days of chivalry every warrior rejoiced to 
meet a foeman worthy of his steel, but now men seek 
an easy victory and often whine because they meet 
opposition. 


The reason often given by young ministers for leaving 
their profession commonly presents that which to the 
man who is really called to the ministry provides his 
task and duty, and makes his work an exhilarating 
adventure of faith. 


We heartily advocate the movement for more day- 
light. By taking advantage of the early morning hours 
in summer, people would sleep when it was dark and 
work when it was light, and at the end of the day have 
more time for pleasure. 


The pursuit of happiness has been defined as one of 
the natural rights of mankind. In the face of the miseries 
of the world it is sometimes difficult to be happy, and 
yet, on the whole, the more happy people there are in 
the world the more sure the relief given to those who 
suffer. 


Letters to the Editor, 


The Salvation Army. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Our attention has been called to a letter written by 
Sarah E. Hunt, Salem, Mass., and published in the 
Christian Register of August 12, charging ‘“‘a Salvation 
Army speaker’? with denouncing ‘‘President Eliot’s new 
religion,’ and ‘‘lashed Unitarianism.”’ ‘‘There were no 
adjectives too bad to characterize our religion,”’ etc. 

We desire to say that your contributor, Sarah E. Hunt, © 
is grievously mistaken in Jaying such a charge to the Sal- 
vation Army, as upon thorough investigation we learn 
no Salvation Army meeting was held, either outside or 
in Salem, Monday, July 26, the date given, nor did any 
Salvationist speak on Boston Common Sunday, July 25. 

The Salvation Army has no time or taste to meddle 
with other people’s beliefs or doctrines. We preach 
Christ and Him crucified—motto, ‘‘The World for God.” 

Capt. Edward Shira, the officer in charge of our work 
in Salem, called upon Miss Hunt, who has acknowledged 
that she made a mistake in charging the Salvation Army 
with this matter, and has expressed sorrow for it, 
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Will you kindly publish this denial, so that it may be 
given as much publicity as the charge, and thus we hope 
any harm done the Salvation Army through Miss Hunt’s 
letter will be somewhat rectified ? 

H. CONNETT. 


The Capture of Boston. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


Foolish as this sham warfare may perhaps seem, it 
yet serves to make real war seem more foolish still, for 
the tactics and strategy have been genuine, and they 
have, as always, determined the issue of the campaign. 
Pitched battles could have made no difference. They 
could only have testified to what nobody doubted,—the 
valor of the troops. But they would not apparently 
have affected the result, and the lives they would have 
cost would apparently have been thrown away. 

Meanwhile somebody might have won a great name 
as a chess-player, with living pawns and knights and 
castles undergoing slow starvation. But there could, of 
course, have been only one victorious general in the 
field, and it would have been a mere toss-up whether he 
were on one side or on the other. ‘This being so, what 
could be more stupid or crazy than to risk important 
issues, such as the welfare of nations or the fate of civil- 
ization, upon such chances? j 

Meantime, we are again told that engines of destruc- 
tion are growing more efficient, so that presently all the 
fighting will be done by machines. These will be so 
destructive that no government will venture to send its 
troops into the field, and no troops will be willing to go. 
Even men ot blood and iron would doubtless prefer to 
work with the iron alone, dispensing with the bloodshed. 
International conflicts would still, probably, be found 
the most obvious way of bringing disputes to a conclu- 
sion, and the richest and most intelligent nation would 
continue to be, as now, the strongest, biding the time 
when justice shall again return to earth. But though 
armaments might not be materially reduced, wholesale 
murder would come to an end, and the seat of war would, 
everywhere, emulate the peacefulness of Plymouth 
County. Ww. 


National Conference. 


The programme of the Conference containing many 
revisions and expansions is to be found in this issue of 
the Register. Still more additions should follow before 
long. 

The meetings of Tuesday and Wednesday evenings are 
intended to consider the very large questions in which 
our church has been most deeply interested,—Religion 
and Education, Religion and Sociology. Supplemental 
to the latter will be the Tuesday afternoon meeting of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, in charge of 
its president, Rev. John Haynes Holmes of New York. 

The meetings assigned for Wednesday and Thursday 
mornings are planned with especial reference to our 
distinctive needs and interests as delegates representing 
Unitarian parishes. One of the most pertinent as well 
as most constant questions of such people is, What can 
make our parish a most effective instrument in the relig- 
ious life of our community? This purpose is usually 
achieved not by the invention of new machinery, so 
much, as by putting new life and new application into 
the time-honored offices of the church. With that end 
in view the Council has invited to speak on the topics 
arranged for Wednesday morning ministers, who have 
been conspicuously successful in emphasizing one or 
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another of the great-offices of religion. This should be 
but an introduction to an experience meeting in which 
laymen and ministers testify as to what has contributed 
most essentially to the progress of their own churches. 

Certain very marked tendencies have of late years 
appeared in our interpretation of the Unitarian message, 
the Unitarian motives, and of the most effective way of 
administering our missionary work. All are entitled to 
a respectful hearing, and each should be afforded an 
opportunity to state its very best. This is more than 
assured in the names of the gentlemen who are to speak 
Thursday morning. The abundance of time should 
afford all delegates an opportunity to have every worthy 
opinion adequately voiced. 

W. F. GREENMAN, 


Secretary. 
LUNENBURG, MAss. 


Knowledge. 


I have known sorrow—therefore I 

May laugh with-you, O friend, more merrily 
Than those who never sorrowed upon earth 
And know not laughter’s worth. 


I have known laughter—therefore I 

May sorrow with you far more tenderly 

Than those who never knew how sad a thing 

Seems merriment to one heart’s suffering. 
—Theodosia Garrison. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. 


The effect Sorolla produces by letting the sunshine 
flicker over so many of his paintings Dr. Holmes achieved 
by the funshine that illuminates most of his facts and 
fancies. And, as the vision of gleams of painted sunshine 
probably come first to mind at the mention of the Span- 
ish painter’s name, so the flickering sheen of wit and 
humor is, doubtless, the first suggestion that comes to 
most of us at the mention of the name of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

Time was when this would have been a damaging 
admission. But the world, with all its getting of under- 
standing, has arrived at a more accurate appraisal of 
humor than it had in the days when staid quarterlies 
spoke deprecatingly of Sydney Smith as ‘‘a joker of 
jokes,”’ counting on the popular confusion of depth and 
weight with soggy solemnity. Even now, humor is 
justified chiefly of her own children. Fortunately, 
however, she seems to have more children than she used 
to have. Consequently, the world has learned that 
humor, far from being the vaporous quality it was once 
deemed, is in reality a spiritual faculty, giving strong 
circumstantial evidence of adjoining territories of wis- 
dom and grace. Like certain metals that are generally 
found in combination with gold, the presence of humor 
is almost always the sign of the presence of good mental 
and spiritual ore. The world’s greatest thinker was its 
greatest humorist, and two of America’s greatest men, 
Lincoln and Beecher, dialed a large share of their hours 
with the sunshine of humor. 

Even cold, impartial statistics, compiled by the so- 
ciologist, give most significant evidence of the ethical 
value of humor in the fact that nearly all criminals are 
found to be conspicuously lacking in this illuminating 
sense. Perhaps some of the misvaluations of humor 
in times past have been due to our custom of thinking 
of it as a single faculty with a single function, when in 
reality it is rather to all the other faculties a kind of 
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leaven that. makes the intellectual output light and 
wholesome. ‘The writings of all humorists indorse this 
view, and none more conclusively than the works of Dr. 
Holmes. For in them all we discover that swift clarity 
of vision and intuition which are the birthright of the 
humorist. In plainer phrase, the man with humor 
“hits the nail on the head,’’ and sees through and to the 
bottom of things. In other words, he is a discerner of 
causes. For this reason humor is an especially desir- 
able gift for a physician, though it is highly valuable 
in almost any other calling. 

Not only in grasping a situation does humor use a 
flashlight process, but in conveying it to others. Hence 
the close sequence of brevity and wit, since wit always 
| sees the shortest distance between the two great rhetori- 
| cal points, a thought or feeling and its most vigorous 
i expression. Witness a few out of many hundreds of Dr. 
| Holmes’s definitions and maxims :— 

“The mind of a bigot is like the pupil of the eye: the 
more light you pour on it the more it contracts.’ 

“Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle which fits 
them all.” 

‘Every language is a temple in which the soul of those 
who speak it is enshrined.” 

Even in facts which to the average mind are as unre- 
lated as a whale and a rose, the swift perception of Dr. 
Holmes saw analogies which were now forcible, again 
whimsical, or, anon, as exquisitely poetical as the con- 
ception of ‘‘The Chambered Nautilus.” 

“I suppose,” he writes in the Professor at the Break- 
fast-Table, ‘‘that a man’s mind does in time form a neutral 
salt with the elements in the universe for which it has 
special elective affinities. In fact, I look upon a library 
as a kind of mental chemist’s shop, filled with the crys- 
tals of all forms and hues which have come from the union 
of individual thought with local circumstances or uni- 
versal principles.” 

‘‘When a man has worked out his special affinities in 
this way, there is an end of his genius as a real solvent.”’ 

Again the Autocrat, after describing the wriggling, 
squirming community one finds on turning over a stone 
in a field, makes this pertinent application, — 

“You never need think you can turn over any old 
falsehood without a terrible squirming and scattering 
of the horrid little population that dwell under it.” 

Analogies and figures like these have always been the 
vivid vernacular of clear thinkers, from the Great Poet 
who spoke in parables to the most erected bard of our 
day. As Dr. Holmes used them, analogies were a kind of 
capsule in which any kind of truth, no matter how bitter, 
could be taken, or perhaps it would be safer to say 
given. 

It is thus evident that Dr. Holmes was not only a 
physician of bodies, but of souls. Among his spiritual 
patients who received the diverse, figurative capsules 
which he doled out were the bigot, the snob, the philis- 
tine, the unco guid, the egotist, the prig, the slave of 
facts, ‘‘still sad feeders who use their mouths only as a 
port of entry,’ languid people, ‘‘Mrs. Midas Golden- 
rod,” and those who do not understand the meaning of 
“grandpere oblige.” 

When one speculates upon the thousands of patients 
like these who have read the works of Dr. Holmes and 
the thousands more who will read them in the future, 
one may fairly claim that even as a rival to his medical 
self, Dr. Holmes, the psychotherapist out-doctored his 
technical colleague of the older school. 

But Dr. Holmes was far from using analogies as a 
covering for bitter doses only. When his lovers reach 
the stage which in real life is frequently a climax of in- 
coherencies, they are provided with the most apposite of 
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metaphors in which they glide across an amorous Rubi- 
con, leaving behind them a wake of poetic undulations. 
If any reader’s memory fails him on this point, let him 
glance again at the wooing of the astronomer, who sub- 
poenas a double star to light his declaration, or review the 
felicities of the Autocrat, who sowed a hardy perennial 
of romantic association on the “‘long path” of Boston 
Common, by making it the via Amorts for himself and the 
““schoolmistress.’’ 

Scores of other illustrations of the accurately poetical 
imagery always at Dr. Holmes’s command we have in 
such condensed metaphors as “‘polarized words,”’ ‘‘hydro- 
static paradox,” and the ‘‘moral surgery” of ecclesi- 
astical bigots. 

This gift of finding resemblances, of being reminded of 
something else by a million things, may seem a matter 
of little importance. But Prof. Bain tells us that 
‘““superior intellect seems to consist in nothing so 
much as in a large development of the faculty of asso- 
ciation by similarity.”” Subjected to this test Dr. Holmes 
wins handsome innings of superiority, for his faculty 
of association by similarity worked easily with material 
which to the unanointed eye was most dissimilar. 

Like Poe, who wrote stories, essays, scientific treatises, 
and poems, Dr. Holmes had so many lines of intellectual 
cleavage that one might easily undervalue the totality 
of his literary work which fills fourteen volumes. One 
needs to remember that a spring which feeds four good- 
sized rivers is as large as another spring which supplies 
only one four times as large as any one in the other 
case. Any estimate, therefore, of the entire Holmes 
power must be found by the complex addition of his out- 
puts as a physician, an essayist, a novelist, and a 
poet. 

As a physician his keen perception which served him 
in all his spiritual and literary diagnoses was again in evi- 
dence in his original research into bacteriology and in 
his medical essays, which took prizes ‘‘under the guns 
of two old blazers, who had each swamped their com- 
petitors in preceding trials.’”’ As an essayist his Break- 
fast-Table series won him a warm corner in the hearts 
of millions of readers for the simple reason that it came 
from a warm corner of his own heart. Or, to use his own 
more felicitous statement of the matter, ‘‘I do not know 
what gifts may have been granted or denied me; but 
this I know, that Iam like so many others of my fellow- 
creatures, that, when I smile, I feel as they must; when I 
ery, I think their eyes fill; and it always seems to me that 
when I am most truly myself, I come nearest to them 
and am surest of being listened to by the brothers and 
sisters of the larger family into which I was born so long 
ago.” 

7 was this intimate tone of causerie, as if, indeed, he 
were speaking frankly to his “larger family”’ of the world, 
that gave the Breakfast-Table series their unique charm. 
Some books are like a city street, hard-paved and walled 
in by straight lines which the author has laid down for 
himself. Others are like a winding country road that 
leads through all the pied enchantments of Nature. 
Now the traveller spies a clump of ferns, daisies, or clover; 
farther on, a gurgling brook and singing birds. Such are 
the roads travelled by those who read the Breakfast- 
Table series, where we always find metaphorical blossoms 
by the way, brooks of laughter, and the bird songs of 
poesy, so that we may come to our journey’s end with 
refreshment and delight. 

The same unhackneyed manner in plot and execu- 
tion gives to Dr. Holmes’s novels, ‘‘ Elsie Venner,’’ ‘‘ The 
Guardian Angel,’ and ‘‘A Mortal Antipathy,”’ ‘“‘medicated”’ 
though they were, the strolling atmosphere of the liter- 
ary debonair. At the same time one is distinctly aware 
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that men and women with their graces and foibles are 
photographed in these novels with the same nicety which 
drapes a general truth in a definition in the Breakfast- 
Table series. 

Weighing the various compositions comparatively, 
without allowing the scales to be juggled by the com- 
mercial evidence of popular approval, one can hardly 
escape the conclusion that in his poetry Dr. Holmes gave 
the world his finest work. Or, to get nearer to the core 
of the matter, the finest passages in all of his writing were 
the work of Holmes the poet. 

To the man who never uses any but the hardware 
receptacles of thought, the gift of Melpomone seems to 
confer only an unimportant knack of stringing together 
musical words. Indeed, it is doubtful whether any one 
but a poet ever grasps the far-reaching implications of the 
best kind of poetry. Yet even a proser may logically 
reach the conclusion that the verbal magnetism of the 
poet bears witness not merely to itself, but to a far 
more significant fact; namely, the sensitive and accurate 
perception of the chromatic tones of thought and feeling 
produced by all the reactions of life. A judge, there- 
fore, would be the better judge were he also a_ poet. 
So clergymen, lawyers, physicians, and teachers upon 
whom the Muses have also conferred their degree have 
far clearer powers of diagnosis than those whose di- 
plomas have never been countersigned by the heathen 
nine. The other profile of this fact was given by the 
author, who said, “If you see deeply enough, you see 
musically.” 

It was always when he saw and felt most deeply that 
Dr. Holmes wrote most musically, as we may infer from 
his own account of the visitations of the Muses:— 

“A lyric conception hits me like a bullet in the fore- 
head: I have often had the blood drop from my cheeks 
when it struck, and felt that I turned as white as death. 
Then comes a creeping as of centipedes running down the 
spine,—then a gasp and a great jump of the heart,—then 
a sudden flash and a beating in the vessels of the head,— 
then a long sigh,—and the poem is written.” 

From this vivid description which follows the poem, 
“The Chambered Nautilus,” as well as from the poem 
itself, one may justly concede to its author plenary 
inspiration of an authentic brand. ‘There is not so much 
real poetry—poetry with pulsing spirit, as well as bbdy— 
in all of Poe’s beautiful tintinnabulations as in this one 
poem by Dr. Holmes. Even the dread familiarity with 
which rhetorics and reading-books wear out so many 
poems has failed to mar ‘‘The Chambered Nautilus,’ 
which still echoes, as the sea-shell echoes the tidal chant, 
the music breathed into it by its author :— 

“This is the ship of pearl, which poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main,— 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the siren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair.” 


Not less undeniably a little gem is ‘‘The Voiceless,” 
which catches the haunting overtones of pathos as only 
a poet can :— 


“O hearts that break and give no sign 
Save whitening lip and fading tresses, 
Till Death pours out his longed-for wine 
Slow-dropped from Misery’s crushing presses,— 
If singing breath or echoing chord 
To every hidden pang were given, 
What endless melodies were poured, 
As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven.” 


How exquisitely blended, too, are the major and minor 
chords of ‘‘The Last Leaf,” “The Boys,” ‘Dorothy Q.,”’ 
and ‘Bill and Joe,’’ proving once again, if the world yet 
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needs such proof, that humor and pathos are but the right 
and left wings of the same motion. 


“The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


“My grandmamma has said— 
Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago— 
That he had a Roman nose, 
And his cheek was like a rose 
In the snow.” 


In these stanzas and in the poem, ‘‘ Under the Violets,” 
the poet’s heart-beats keep the cadence of the measures, 
giving them a bare beauty, shorn of all the verbiage which 
marks a cold-blooded composition. Dictated by the 
same unmistakable surge of emotion—this time tinged 
with devotional fervor —are ‘‘The Sun-day Hymn’’ and 
“The Hymn of Trust,’’ which_are among the best of their 
kind in the English language. 

Like all his other work the poetry of Dr. Holmes has, 
in addition to its literary grace and charm, a tonic whole- 
someness partly due to the disinfectant properties of 
humor. Even in his most serious poems one feels that 
blithe trustfulness, the sister of humor, has thoroughly 
ventilated all the corridors of thought and feeling. 

Finally, one must also admit Dr. Holmes’s claim to 
that last crowning grace conferred by human foibles and 
failings. No other New England writer was more 
frankly aware of his good points than Dr. Holmes. All 
through the Breakfast-Table series we find him falling 
into his professional habit of feeling his own literary 
pulse and examining his rhetorical tongue, a piece of 
self-consciousness of which there is never a sign even on 
the most felicitous pages of Emerson. We wish he 
wouldn’t, but it is Dr. Holmes and we forgive him. So 
we do when he indulges in various conjectures upon the 
probabilities of his own literary immortality,—a specu- 
lation which would seem to be totally alien to greatness 
of the first order. 

These are reluctant admissions, however, tempered 
always by the remembrance that in all of Dr. Holmes’s 
self-consciousness there is a whimsical flicker which 
almost saves the situation. For each reader is treated 
“like one of the family,’’ privileged to enter other than the 
literary drawing-room of the author. The reader is 
consequently placed in the position of a guest who may 
not speak too freely concerning subjects discussed under 
the rose, even though the whole world is invited under 
the rose with him when the confidences are given. 

La rose oblige, however, is not in force on other topics 
treated by Dr. Holmes. Viewed from the angle of our 
own generation, some of Dr. Holmes’s conclusions on 
women were far behind his views on almost any other 
subject; for he plainly showed vestigial prejudices in 
favor of women too modest to be capable of an idea. 
If we may believe them, the wisest men of our own time 
have found out that height and breadth and depth in a 
woman’s thinking, far from producing or indicating a 
shrinkage in the dimensions of her feeling, is a pretty 
sure token of corresponding height and breadth and 
depth in her feeling. The spread of a tree’s branches 
above the earth is generally matched by the spread of its 
roots underground. If great thoughts, in men, are rooted 
in great feelings,—as they generally are,—the same law 
holds true in the case of a woman. ‘This theory is en- 
dorsed by nearly every one of Shakespeare’s heroines, 
as well as by those in real life. Nevertheless, one may 
condone Dr. Holmes’s disparagement of women with 
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brains when one remembers how many centuries had held 
that attitude. 

Even in our own day, one meets an occasional an- 
achronistic gentleman whose résumé of the thinking, 
feeling woman is an exact parallel of the farmer’s ejacu- 
lation on seeing a giraffe for the first time, “There ain’t 
any such animal.”’ 

Notwithstanding Dr. Holmes’s outspoken prejudice 


- in favor of the “weaker vessel’ type of woman, one feels 


certain of his convertibility. In fact, two of his own 
characters, Iris and the Lady, turn state’s evidence 
against him. But most of all is he confuted by the twin 
beats of his own heart and brain. For in all the work 
of our New England poets where do we find more than in 
Holmes the intellectual tides suffused by the ruddy tinge 
of the heart? It was this very suffusion of the red and 
white corpuscles of thought and feeling which won him 
the secure place he holds in the hearts of his readers, 
young and old, at home and abroad. 

What his relative rank may be in the future is of little 
importance and quite beyond the power of finite judg- 
ment to determine. Sir Conan Doyle considers him much 
better than Lamb, a verdict which one may easily accept, 
if he can escape the usual paralysis induced by the 
halo of time and distance. Still, one would not like to 
diminish the halo of the beloved English essayist even to 
make a bigger one for Dr. Holmes. His own, in time, 
will fit him as little as do those of some authors to whom 
each generation adds a shining increment, perhaps 
atoning, like the “compensating errors’”’ of the planets, 
for the neglect of previous generations. 

Many as were the facets of his intelligence, perhaps the 
most significant of all his traits was his keen interest in 
everything in the universe. In consequence, he could 
make everything interesting for his readers, which is one 
of the strongest justifications of authorship. Some of the 
vivid descriptive passages on nature or of human char- 
acter in his novels, in the Breakfast-Table series, and in 
his biographies of Emerson and Motley, give ground for 
the belief that he might have written a romantic master- 
piece or a history of the first order, had he given his 
entire attention to either of these literary lines. For his 
alert eye caught not only the cruder bodily manifestations 
of human and natural objects, events, and facts, but their 
subtle aurz visible only to the inward eye. 

Dr. Holmes’s use of this double vision is well illus- 
trated in his forest-picture—one out of many—in “‘ Elsie 
Venner’’ :— 

“Tt was now the season of singing birds, and the woods 
were haunted with mysterious, tender music. The voices 
of the birds which love the deeper shades of the forest are 
sadder than those of the open fields. These are the nuns 
who have taken the veil, the hermits that have hidden 
themselves away from the world and tell their griefs to 
the infinite, listening Silence of the wilderness. . . . 

“The real forest is hardly still except in the Indian 
summer; then there is death in the house, and they are 
waiting for the sharp shrunken months to come with 
white raiment for the Summer’s burial.”’ 

Here, as in so many other instances, one is glad to see 
how impossible it was for the novelist to get away from 
Holmes the poet, which only strengthens the belief that 
he might have been a fiction writer of the best kind. 
Neither, happily, could his historical ego escape the silken 
lasso of the Muses. ‘‘Now the old house,” he writes in 
“The Poet at the Breakfast-Table,”’ ‘had wainscots, behind 
which the mice were always scampering and squeaking, 
and rattling down the plaster, and enacting family scenes 
and parlor theatricals. It had a cellar where the cold 
slug clung to the walls, and the misanthropic spider with- 
drew from the garish day; where the green mould loved 
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to grow, and the long white potato-shoots went feeling 
along the floor if haply they might find the daylight... . 
It had a garret, a realm of darkness and thick dust, and 
shroudlike cobwebs and dead things they wrap in their 
gray folds. For a garret is like a seashore, where wrecks 
are thrown up and slowly go to pieces. There is the 
cradle which the old man you just remember was rocked 
in; there is the ruin of the bedstead he died on;... andold. 
brass andirons, waiting until time shall revenge them on 
their paltry substitutes, and they shall have their own 
again, and bring with them the forestick and the back- 
log of ancient days.” 

In fine, without getting any faithful adjective into trouble 
by using it out of its positive degree, one may say, in con- 
clusion, that all of Dr. Holmes’s work was iridescent with 
the rainbow tints of poetry and humor. And, though 
Nature gives us varying combinations with other gifts, 
with humor she is possibly more uniform in her measure 
of concomitants. In most cases, it is a pledge of sanity, 
sweetness, and light, and belongs to one with a friendly 
hand and a guileless heart. Such a hand and heart, on the 
testimony of those who knew him, belonged to Dr. 
Holmes, whose life, like his writings, was sane, sunny, 
and wholesome. 


Oliver Wendelf Holmes. 


BY REV. GEORGE F. PIPER. 


If the birth of Holmes on the 29th of August, 1809, 
was an event of less consequence than the birth of Lin- 
coln, Gladstone, Darwin, or Tennyson in that year, it 
was the beginning of a life which has cheered, encour- 
aged, and strengthened millions of souls. Holmes was 
a man of remarkable versatility. At the age of twenty- 
six years he returned from Paris eminently fitted for the 
medical profession, which he practised in Boston for a 
considerable period. During this period he wrote medical 
essays, which attracted wide attention among physicians, 
and frequently delivered popular lyceum lectures. For 
thirty-five years he was professor of anatomy in the 
Harvard Medical School. He had much mechanical 
ingenuity, and invented a stereoscope which, had he 
patented, would have brought him a fortune. He was 
an amateur photographer of no little skill, having learned 
every process of the art in a celebrated Boston studio. 
He was an expert boatman and found pleasure as well as 
exercise in rowing on the Charles. He was fond of 
horses and horse-races, and, as his writings show, under- 
stood billiards and chess. His collected works number 
twelve volumes on an almost endless variety of sub- 
jects. It was his highest ambition to be a poet, and 
in some respects he was a poet of unsurpassed excel- 
lence, but he was also an untiring student, a careful 
observer, a logical reasoner, a spontaneous wit, a 
genuine patriot, a firm friend, a lover and promoter of 
the true, the beautiful, and the good. When we con- 
sider the difference between a medical lecture and a 
lyceum lecture, between a closely reasoned essay on 
puerperal fever and a bright, discursive table-talk, be- 
tween delivering a Fourth of July oration in the time of 
our Civil War and describing with inimitable humor 
‘“The event of the season’”’ at Col. Sprowl’s, between 
writing the ‘‘Broomstick Train” and the “‘Hymn of 
Trust,” we see that his learning must have been wide and 
his genius many-sided. 

No writer is more autobiographic than Holmes. He 
puts himself into his writings so transparently and fully 
that we may learn from them nearly all that we need to 
know of his life, character, and opinions. He tells us 
where and when he was born. He describes the his- 
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toric house in which his birth took place. He lovingly 
alludes to the trees and flowers in the front yard, the 
vegetable garden in the rear, and his own little garden 
which always failed to fulfil his ardent hopes. He 
writes charmingly of the school in Cambridgeport which 
he attended five years of his boyhood, and the Andover 
Academy where he passed a year before entering college. 
He informs us that, when a child, he was afraid of ships 
with their tall masts, and used to hide his eyes from them; 
and that a glove-maker’s sign—a great wooden hand 
which swung and creaked in the wind—filled him with 
dread when he passed beneath it. ‘‘It always seemed 
ready to catch up a little boy who would come to supper 
no more, nor yet to bed, whose porringer would be laid 
away empty, and his half-worn shoes wait until his 
younger brother grew to fit them.’’ He mentions that 
he was surrounded in youth by companionable and in- 
structive books and the intellectual atmosphere of a 
college town, and that he was reared amid conflicting 
religious opinions, —orthodoxy, which pervaded his 
home and was taught him there from an old worn-out 
catechism, and Unitarianism, which made itself felt as 
soon as he stepped out of doors and seemed to exemplify 
itself in the benignant smile of President Kirkland, who 
lived near by. His letters from Paris, where he spent 
two years in the study of medicine after two years so 
spent in Boston, testify to his intense ambition to be- 
come a distinguished physician; and his letters after he 
began the practice of his profession show his thirst for 
general knowledge, as well as professional. We find that 
his desire to woo and wed was as strong as that to become 
well informed. At the age of twenty-nine he writes to 
one who had been his classmate at Andover: ‘‘And so 
you are married, I wish I were, too. I have flirted and 
written poetry long enough.’ But to give even the 
substance of his entire self-revelation would be to write 
a volume. Holmes is an ever-recurring theme in his 
writings. He says, ‘‘Audacious self-esteem with good 
grounds for it is imposing”’; and in his case a self-esteem 
which borders on audacity, to say the least, is not only 
imposing, but fascinating. 

His localism is as remarkable as his versatility and self- 
revelation. He was a loyal American, but New England 
was the section of his native land in which he took the 
greatest delight and on which his thoughts were the most 
generously bestowed. ‘‘Elsie Venner’’ is emphatically a 
New England story. Its allusions to Portland, Ports- 
mouth, and Salem, with their oid families of the ‘‘Brah- 
min caste,’’ somewhat :uperior to common folk: and 
somewhat conscious of their superiority, are true to life. 
The village which is the scene of the story is a New Eng- 
land village of the better sort. Its scenery is New Eng- 
land scenery. Its churches are New England churches. 
Its dwellings are New England dwellings. Its people are 
New England people. ‘‘The Guardian Angel”’ is also a 
New England story that hardly could have been written 
except by one thoroughly conversant with New England 
lites as 

But, while Holmes was a New Englander, he may be 
more accurately specialized as a Bostonian. Not only 
was he a resident of Boston much the greater part of his 
life, but his greatest interests centred there. A large 
part of his poems are Boston poems, written for Boston 
audiences or occasions, or having Boston people or events 
for their subjects. Boston is the scene of the three vol- 
umes of the ‘‘ Breakfast Table Series’? and of ‘‘Over the 
Teacups.”’ The landlady isa Bostonian, and so are the 
most of the boarders. The Autocrat, the Professor, the 
Poet, and the Dictator, all of them but synonymes 
for Holmes, have the Boston spirit and utter Boston 
ideas. He constantly shows his appreciation of this 
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attractive city. To him ‘‘ Boston State House is the hub 
of the solar system,’’ which certainly is not an under- 
estimate of the position and worth of that conspicuous 
edifice. He is aware that in Boston Nature asserts her 
right to be seen. Even there she has ‘‘seed in her pockets 
which fall to the ground through the holes, and spring up 
and produce flowers.’ In his walks with the school- 
mistress he visited the Paddock Elms, then standing on 
Tremont Street, beside the Granary Burial Ground, 
the great elms in Essex Street, now forever gone, the 
flowers and shrub, in Franklin Street, where trade had 
not then encroached on every foot of land, and ‘‘the 
stately horse chestnuts in the vacant lot in Chambers 
Street, which hold their outspread hands over your head 
and look as if they were whispering ‘Grace, mercy, and 
peace be with you.’’’ He knew the “‘small seraglio gar- 
dens’’ in different parts of the city, and found pleasure 
in peeping through their high fences. Boston Common 
was peculiarly attractive to him. It was there that his 
“whole idea of creation was singularly changed”’ by look- 
ing through a telescope at a transit of Venus. It was 
fhere that the “small aqueous. expanse,” to which he 
pronounced the most amusing apostrophe to be found 
in the whole range of literature, “looked unwinking on 
the happy faces of so many natives and the curious 
features of so many strangers.’’ It was there that the 
schoolmistress, in answer to a leading question of 
tremendous moment, said “I will take the long path with 
you.” It was there that the young astronomer and 
Scheherazade, while contemplating a double star,—‘ the 
two that shone for each other and made a little world by 
themselves,’’—agreed to form ‘‘a new double star in the 
living firmament,...and the constellations seemed to 
kindle with new splendors as the student and the story- 
teller walked homeward in their light.” 

Judge Hoar said of Holmes, shortly after his death, 
“T am confident that no writer since Walter Scott has 
given so much pleasure to so many English-speaking 
people.” Whether this be so or not, it is certain that his 
writings abound in pleasure-giving qualities. The great 
variety of subjects he presents to the mind, his brilliancy 
and buoyancy, his exuberant wit, fanciful humor, in- 
genious speculations, colloquial habit, and clear presen- 
tation of profound themes, give pleasure to the reader. 
Much that he says is interesting simply because he says 
it in an interesting way. That he met a telegraph boy 
in the Continental Hotel in Philadelphia is in itself a 
fact of the most barren kind; but, when he adds that the 
boy was ‘“‘as pleasant in conversation and as graciously 
responsive to inoffensive questions as if I had been his 
childless, opulent uncle with my will not made,’’ we are 
glad that he met the boy, and that the impression he 
produced on the genial author’s mind has not been with- 
held. Much of the pleasure his writings afford comes 
from his deep interest in nature. He was far from being 
a poet of Nature in the usual sense of the term, but he 
was a careful observer of her ways and an ardent lover of 
her beauty. He regarded the starry heavens with awe 
and believed ‘‘no place short of the temple of the living 
God”’ could be more solemn than an astronomical ob- 
servatory. He was a profound admirer of gigantic elms 
and devoted many pages to descriptions of them. He 
would go miles to see one of these noble trees and put 
his measuring tape around it, and claimed to have “as 
many tree wives as Brigham Young had human ones.” 
He conceived that “Nature never wearies of saying over 
her floral pater noster,” and that ‘the amen of Nature is 
always a flower.” His essay on “The Seasons”’ shows 
that he knew the times when the spring flowers bloom, 
when the peach blossoms in different latitudes, and when 
the autumnal frosts begin to get in their deadly work. 
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He knew that excelsior is the motto of the canker-worm, 
and enjoyed watching a race between a canker-worm and 
a caterpillar, because it was ‘“‘a contest of the short, 
quick gait against the long stride, the stroke against the 
long pull.” He had in his possession a wedge of hem- 
lock, about eighteen inches in length, and “‘of the general 
shape of a slice of apple pie in a large and not opulent 
family.”” He found that the tree from which it was 
taken had three hundred and forty-two rings, showing 
that it was three hundred and forty-two years old when 
it was blown down in 1852, and that its growth began 
in 1510. ‘The thickness of the rings showed that its rate 
of growth during its first five or six years was slow, then 
fast for twenty years, then slow for seventy years, then 
fast for ninety-four years, then slow for forty-six years, 
then rapid until the last twelve years of its life, when it 
grew sluggishly. But this is not the only tale this won- 
derful wedge told its inquisitive and ingenious owner. 
He learned that the tree from which it came was seven 
inches in diameter when Shakespeare was born and ten 
when he died, a little less than ten inches when Milton 
was born and seventeen when he died; that its diameter 
increased from twenty-two to twenty-nine inches during 
Johnson’s life, and at a normal rate during Napoleon’s 
epoch-making career. 

Woman is a frequently recurring subject with Holmes, 
and one which his gifts of mind and heart enabled him 
to set forth in a highly pleasing way. In neat little 
sentences he often pays generous tributes to Her qualities. 
He regards her not only twice as religious as man, but 
able to judge what books he ought to read, and to follow 
that reading, as Ruth followed the reapers of Boaz, 
and glean the finest of the wheat,—which in many cases 
is doubtless true. His table talks owe a good part of 
their charm to the lovely young women who form a part 
of the company and captivate susceptible young men. 
Beautiful little Iris, as talented as beautiful, becomes 
happily married to the young Marylander and a sharer 
in his splendid success. Pretty little Delilah, a student 
who for a time waited on the boarding-house table, grad- 
uates the first scholar in her class, and becomes the wife 
of a promising young doctor, who first saw her in the ca- 
pacity ofaservant. The landlady, the landlady’s daughter, 
the Model of all the Virtues, Number Seven, and Mrs. 
Midas Goldenrod, with her long list of loves and hates, 
are presented to the reader in a way to please. ‘The 
women of his novels, with the exception of two or 
three that excite our pity, are pleasing. Woman is the 
subject of some of his tenderest poems. Even such 
verses as “‘My Aunt” and ‘Aunt Tabitha,’ while hardly 
reverent enough to females no longer young, who from 
necessity or choice still live in a state of single blessed- 
ness, were meant to be simply humorous, not unkind. 
It has been said that Thackeray in “Vanity Fair’’ has 
painted Becky Sharp without a single virtue. It is 
doubtful if Holmes, with all his gifts, could have found it 
in his heart to so paint a woman. Delightful as he found 
it to exaggerate her foibles, no one could be more ap- 
preciative of her characteristic virtues and graces. 

The serious purpose of Holmes is not less strong than 
his desire and ability to please. It is seen in the numer- 
ous apothegms found everywhere in his works, as where 
he says, ‘It’s faith in something and enthusiasm for 
something that makes life worth looking at.” “If 
your name is to live at all, it is so much better to have it 
live in people’s hearts than in their brains.”’ It is seen 
in the admonitions which abound in his writings, such as: 
“Beware of making your moral staple consist of nega- 
tive virtues’; ‘“‘Learn to hold of small account the 
“Remember that talking is 
one of the fine arts, the noblest, the most important, and 
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the most difficult; and that its fluent harmonies may be 
spoiled by the introduction of a single harsh note.” It 
is seen in his profound regard for man as a physical being. 
Seattered here and there in his writings are many whole- 
some reminders like these: “When one watches for symp- 
toms, every organ of the body is ready to put in its claim’’; 
“When a man, instead of burning up three hundred pounds 
of carbon a year has got down to two hundred and fifty, 
it is plain enough that he must economize somewhere.” 
His essay on ‘The Human Body and its Management”’ 
shows in an attractive manner the elements of which 
the body is composed and its need of proper air, light, 
heat, food, clothing, sleep, exercise, and occupation. 
His “Living Témple”’ is an exquisite poem, reminding 
us that the body of man, like the heavens and the earth, 
is an impressive manifestation of the Creator’s wisdom 
and glory, and that the study of it shows it to bea mar- 
vellous piece of mechanism which should be consecrated 
to noble ends and have intelligent and conscientious care. 

His serious purpose is seen in his constant teaching of 
heredity. He often recognizes the effects of environ- 
ment, but much oftener finds hereditary influences the 
chief cause of longevity, health, disease, an abnormal 
mind and character, viceand crime. Hesays if one would 
reach the age of fourscore, ‘‘the first thing to be done is 
to advertise some years before birth for a couple of 
parents, both belonging to long-lived families.’”’ He 
believes in having disease and mental and moral defects 
treated ‘‘in season,’’ but maintains that ‘‘in season” 
would often be a hundred or more years before the child 
was born. He would have bad men treated ‘‘exactly 
as if they were insane.” The rude treatment he once 
received from an official he approvingly heard a bystander 
ascribe to the official’s maternal grandfather, who was 
aboor. That unfortunate girl, Elsie Venner, so strange 
in her looks and ways, was the victim of prenatal influ- 
ences. The peculiarities of Myrtle Hazard were mostly 
due to her ancestry, though somewhat to her having been 
intrusted to the care of an aunt ‘‘who knew no more 
about children and their wants and ways than a female 
ostrich.”’ When Myrtle was ill, at the age of fifteen years, 
a doctor ninety-two years old was called as consulting 
physician, who declared that he could see four genera- 
tions of her ancestors in her face,—the forehead of this 
one, the eyes of that one, the mouth of another, and, 
when she spoke, he had heard the same voice before, 
as long ago as when he was first married. Her symptoms, 
too, were such as he had seen in her ancestors in the long 
past, so that he advised great quiet for her and the use 
of medicines that probably would avert the danger that 
threatened her. Holmes may have attached too much 
relative importance to heredity, and in some cases may 
have made wrong deductions from it, especially in the 
moral realm, but ‘that he was right in regarding it as a 
matter of great consequence and fortunate in living in 
an opportune time to have his say about it, there can be 
no doubt. 

His serious purpose is seen in the deep interest he took 
in theological subjects. It is not difficult for a student 
of his life and works to believe his chief biographer when 
he says of him that ‘‘he loved medicine and found deep 
pleasure in literature, but, more than to either medicine 
or literature, he was attracted to theology. His thought, 
his talk, his writing, in whatever direction he set out, was 
sure to oscillate towards this topic. It was this which 
lent the dignity of a persistent and serious purpose to 
his works.’ His letters to Mrs. Stowe and to Mrs. Phelps- 
Ward are very largely devoted to this subject. ‘‘Elsie 
Venner’’ and ‘‘The Guardian Angel’’ were written with 
a theological end in view. His essay on Jonathan Ed- 
wards, in the preparation for which he says he read 
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‘“Jiterally everything on the subject,’ is a masterly 
piece of theological work. The ‘‘Breakfast-Table Series”’ 
alludes to and discusses theological matters again and 
again; and in ‘‘Wind-Clouds and Star-Drifts,” into which 
he claims to have put more of himself than into anything 
else that he ever wrote, we find much of his theology set 
forth in verse. The times were propitious for the utter- 
ance of advanced theological opinions, and his vigorous 
attacks on doctrines concerning God, the Bible, original 
sin, and future retribution, then prevalent in New Eng- 
land, did good service as a preparation for the acceptance 
of more reasonable theological views. 

But his serious purpose is seen in his positive religious 
teaching even more clearly than in his negative theolog- 
ical criticism. He condensed his creed into the two 
words ‘‘Our Father,’’—accepted all that could fairly be 
deduced from these words and rejected all that is incon- 
sistent with them. In his ‘‘Sun-day Hymn,” which has 
found its way into more than four-fifths of the Protestant 
hymn books published since it first appeared, we have 
a call to worship of unsurpassed beauty and persuasive- 
ness. In his ‘‘Hymn of Trust,’’ which has a place in 
more than one-half the recent Protestant hymn books, 
we have the profoundest sense of trust in the paternal 
love and care of the Infinite One. ‘‘The Chambered 
Nautilus,’ which Whittier said was ‘‘booked for im- 
mortality,” is a unique poem of aspiration, a tender ap- 
peal to the soul to rise ever higher. ‘‘The Organ Blower’’ 
is an earnest call to fidelity, ‘‘At the Pantomime” en- 
forces the great truth of universal brotherhood, while 
in the verses he read at his last appearance in public 
we have a recognition of Jesus as Our |Master and an 
exhibition of his spirit. 

BEDFORD, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Light of Laughter. 


BY REV. AUGUSTUS M. LORD. 


‘The voice of them that make merry.—JEREMIAH XXX. 19. 


It is refreshing to run across that phrase in the proph- 
ecy of Jeremiah, revealing the light of laughter at the 
heart of life, as life was seen and lived by one who saw 
clearly and lived deeply, who certainly had his share of 
sorrow, trial, and suffering, both personally and as a citi- 
zen of a nation which was the victim not only of evil 
circumstances, but also often of its own perversity and 
greed. 

His prophecy is a thoroughly human document, and 
nowhere more human than in its sense of humor, its 
turning of solemn pretension to ridicule, its keen wit 
which is more feared by unrighteousness than is passion- 
ate invective,—wit, the cutting edge of the sword of the 
spirit which cleaves straight through hypocrisy and cant, 
and dissolves oppression in laughter. 

There is such a thing as folly that takes itself seriously, 
the solemn folly of the selfish heart which cannot laugh 


at itself, which enlarges its own passionate selfishness 


into creed and custom, and then worships it blindly and 
seeks to impose it on others as a law of nature, a social 
convention, a sacred religion, and resents any criticism 
or ridicule as an injustice and a sacrilege. That kind of 
folly is the stronghold of prejudice and cruelty through- 
out the ages, the source of some of the most awful of 
human tragedies. 

I do not think we are called upon to admire, still less 
to emulate, the prodigal son in Jesus’ parable. But cer- 
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tainly we are not called upon to admire the elder brother, 
and yet it is perfectly clear that he is consumed with 
admiration of himself. He took himself very seriously, 
and there were a good many like him among those who 
listened to Jesus in country waysides and on city streets. 
Would they recognize the portrait? If they did, and 
experienced a wholesome shame, how many a hard situ- 
ation might be relieved, how many a household, where 
now was strife and bitterness, might be saved to peace 
and joy! 

You see this lambent light of humor playing about 
more than one parable of Jesus, and I have no doubt 
there was much more humor apparent to those of his 
own generation who listened to his living speech,—humor 
that has vanished in the wear and tear of written and 
rewritten tradition, gone with the light of the eyes and 
the smile of the lips. Humor must have played no small 
part in his relentless puncture of the empty pompousness 
of the Pharisees and the fussy learning of the scribes, 
his tender ridicule of the characteristic failings of his dis- 
ciples, Peter’s pride in a rocklike firmness which did not 
exist, the noisy impetuousness of James and John, the 
Sons of Thunder, too often sound and fury, signifying 
nothing. 

This was a legitimate prerogative of Jesus as a prophet 
of Israel, one of that great company, Hosea, Jeremiah, 
Isaiah, and the rest. None of them made a jest of life; 
but every one of them, on occasion, could send a shaft, 
winged with laughter, straight to the mark which a jest 
would hit and a curse would miss. 

Thus Jesus held the same balance of life, kept his own 
heart unimbittered, and his vision of the world unob- 
scured by low-lying shadows, since the shadows were 
everywhere played upon and shot through by the light 
from above. 

There is a place for the sunny heart even in the pres- 
ence of pain and trouble. The smile on the lips and the 
cheer in the voice does not necessarily mean any lack of 
sympathy. The Aunty Dolefuls are not the best minis- 
trants to the sick at heart any more than to the sick of 
body. A minute’s honest laughter is often the best tonic 
and restorative; and the word of insight that provokes 
laughter is a part of the gospel, the good tidings, that 
makes life worth living. 

Whenever and wherever the province of laughter is 
sundered from the kingdom of God, whenever the min- 
isters of laughter are not given a place side by side with 
the worthiest and highest in that kingdom which is 
within us and amongst us, both the province and the 
kingdom suffer loss. Duty becomes strained and sombre 
and problematical, religion becomes conventional and un- 
natural, and wit is coarsened and made trivial, becomes 
a mere by-play and relaxation, instead of an interpreta- 
tion of life and an inspiration to live, a diversion from 
the path of duty instead of a light on the path ahead. 

I have always thought that one of the darkest shadows 
on the so-called Dark Ages, one of the component ele- 
ments of their darkness, was this unworthy conception of 
the ministry of laughter. The realities of life were un- 
relievedly grim and savage, and the idea of fun grotesque 
and inconsequential. Jesting was a profession by itself, 
and a profession degraded in men’s eyes, implying a lack 
of mental balance rather than nicety of mental adjust- 
ment and quickness of sympathy. 

It is only as the advancing light of a more civilized age 
overcomes this passing darkness that the real service of 
the jester, even with all the ignominy of his cap and 
bells, his servile station and his servile fare, begins to be 
appreciated. You remember how Shakespeare pictures 
it in that scene where Hamlet recalls how large a place 
in his affection was once filled by the court jester, Yorick: 
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“Alas, poor Yorick! I knew him, Horatio: a fellow 
of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy: he hath borne 
me on his back a thousand times. Where be your gibes 
now? Your gambols? Your songs? Your flashes of 
merriment that were wont to set the table on a roar?” 

But, as Hamlet crossed the threshold of manhood, such 
comradeship was over, and what humor he had was 
soured, acidified. The unrelieved tragedy of life over- 
came him. ‘The social conditions of his generation, by 
which humor was degraded to so low an estate as to be 
ineffective as a public censor, although it was gaining 
ground as a personal solace, was one reason for the mel- 
ancholy of Hamlet and all the tragedy involved in that 
melancholy. If wit could have struck a straight blow at 
its mark on the level, instead of a hampered, short- 
reached, sidewise stroke from below, society and the 
state would have been kept clean and safe. If in a human 
soul of that time the Yorick could have been given a place 
side by side with the Hamlet, the individual life would 
have been saner, stronger, happier, and more useful. 

On the other hand, I think it is a mark of civilization 
of a high order when the humorist is honored among the 
men of light and leading, when his office is magnified, 
when he is accorded a place among the reformers and 
saviors of his race. Charles Lamb, with his infectious 
laugh, has insinuated his way into many a heart where 
the conventional angel of the old theologians could never 
have gained a foothold. 

It is of a minister and messenger of this type, one of 
these children of light, one of this glorious company of 
the apostles of saving humor, that I am moved to speak 
by the centenary of the birth of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Nobody could say of Dr. Holmes that he proclaimed 
the sunny side of experience because that was the only 
side he himself had seen and known. He was trained as 
a physician, and the physician sees his share of squalor 
and tragedy, and faces unsolved problems of human des- 
tiny in ample measure. At first these problems fasci- 
nated his imagination. His early adventures in fiction 
—‘‘Flsie Venner,” for instance—are given to gruesome 
possibilities and to burdening limitations of heredity and 
environment. But later the sunshine flooded into the 
dark places. In the Breakfast Table series of essays 
life is seen in its true perspective, and interpreted now 
from this side, now from that, the extremes and idiosyn- 
crasies of the passing hour touched upon with unerring 
insight and unmalicious wit. , 

To take a case in point, it was fortunate, I think, that 
Holmes was a contemporary of the Transcendentalists, 
many of whom had no sense of humor. Reverencing 
what was true and inspiring in their message, he saved 
them from themselves at their worst. After the same 
fashion, too, he handled the extremes of other kinds of 
radicalism, as well as of conservatism, which fell in the 
way of his nimble wit,—extremes whether of religion or 
of politics, of social custom, or of individual idiosyncrasy. 
On the other hand he would have no dark places, no 
evasions, no double meanings and compromises. The 
searching light of his keen mind could not be escaped. 

On the four or five volumes of the Breakfast-Table 
series Dr. Holmes’s fame will finally rest. It is a secure 
foundation. His poems, with one or two notable excep- 
tions, are too fugitive to outlast the day and generation 
for which they were written. They need the force of the 
occasion and the vehicle of his voice to carry them 
through. 

After all, the. main ministry of Dr. Holmes was in his 
own personality, the spirit of wholesome wit and cheer 
that went with him wherever he went. As the years go 
on, we may not be able to trace that influence, but it is 
no less real. It touched life after life of those who knew 
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and loved him, of those who saw him and heard him only 
once or twice. It became a part of these lives, a part 
of the spirit of that generation. ‘Through them it touches 
and lightens and transfigures other lives, and they in 
their turn others still,—a crystal rill from the sunlit 
heights of a happy heart, which shall mingle with the 
stream of human destiny, to counteract what would 
muddy and befoul and corrupt and sadden,—a cleansing 
current even to the end of time and the beginning of 
eternity. 

And so I come back to the vision of Jeremiah, in which 
vision he gave a place to ‘‘the voice of them that make 
merry.” He was right to make that a part of the har- 
mony of life on earth and in heaven, a part of the ideal 
state on earth, “‘the divine, far-off event to which the 
whole creation moves,’’ a part of the heavenly kingdom 
which shall dawn on the comprehension of each soul, 
when the sounds of earth fail from the ears and the sights 
of earth fade from the eyes. 

Is there any music more sweet than the laughter of a 
beloved human voice? But for that music we need not 
wait till the end. In the ministry of which it is an in- 
strument every one of us may bear a part, day by day, 
all along the way of life which leads ever nearer to Him 
in whose presence is fulness of joy. Even so may we 
also be of those who serve the Lord with gladness and 
come into his presence with a song. 


Spiritual Life, 


The human heart is like a millstone in a mill. When 
you put wheat under it, it turns and grinds and bruises 
the wheat to flour. If you put no wheat, it still grinds on 
—and grinds itself away.—Luther. 


Ss 


Power is so characteristically calm that calmness 
in itself has the aspect of power, and forbearance im- 
plies strength. The orator who is known to have at 
his command all the weapons of invective is most for- 
midable when most courteous.—Bulwer-Lytion. 


& 


We are placed here in a state of imperfection and trial, 
and much that seems like mystery and mischance. But 
what shall the future be if the light of God’s goodness 
is to shine through its ages? I answer, it shall be all 
bright disclosure, full consummation, blessed recompense. 


Orville Dewey. 
se 


We are our own compensation. From the outside we 
never gain it. We are our own reward and our own pun- 
ishment. What is there in this world or the next, outside 
of itself and its own powers, which can bring to the soul 
either the compensation for its evil or good conduct, its 
labors performed or its work done? We are too thor- 
oughly individual and sovereign in our natures to re- 
ceive from without the equivalent for our deeds.—Se- 


lected. 
vt 


The prayer of aspiration may shape itself to all life’s 
shifting spiritual moods, to all climates and weathers 
of the soul; to whatsoever stress of storm or serenity of 
clear skies; to moods of penitence, of self-consecration, 
of heroism, and sorrow and hope. Of such prayer, 
springing in unadorned sincerity from the heart, whether 
it take form in words or in unuttered meditation, the old 
Scripture is still true, that ‘‘the effectual fervent prayer 
of a righteous man availeth much.”—Wuliam J. Potter. 
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Blueberrying. 


BY ANNE E. PERKINS. 


To those of us who were born in New 
England it was given to know the delights 
of blueberrying. Nowadays, in other sec- 
tions of the country, if we speak with en- 
thusiasm of the blueberry or huckleberry, 
whether it is in reference to gathering them 
or eating a juicy pie, the listener is likely 
to ask with polite incredulity, ‘““Do you 
like blueberries?’? And, after eating some 
of the Middle or Southern ones, the question 
is not to be wondered at. 

Berrying was one of the greatest of child- 
ish pleasures to us in the days when each 
returning summer seemed longer than the 
“whole round year’? now. The strawberries 
may have been dearer to the palate; but 
the season ended all too soon, objections 
were often raised to our trampling the tall, 
luxuriant grass, there was no protection 
from the fierce rays of the sun, to say noth- 
ing of the tiresome position required. 

Of course no normal child ever minded 
seriously such trifles as these, but there 
was less chance of adventure than when 
in quest of woodland berries, the only 
diversion being to hunt for bobolinks’ 
nests which we never found, while they 
scolded and swung airily on the seas of 
billowing buttercups and daisies, leading 
credulous followers half-way across the 
meadow, anywhere’ but in the direction 
of the nest where the little brown mate 
sat close to the ground. 

It sometimes happened that an early 
maturing field of ‘‘whiteweed”’ necessitated 
the cutting of a part overflowing with 
strawberries, and we followed the ruthless 
mower, gathering quarts of heavily laden 
stems, regretting the crushing of vivid, 
luscious ones. We greeted joyfully the 
wild, woodsy, incomparable flavor of the 
red raspberry, with its brief reign; but we 
watched to see if the blueberries had blos- 
somed thickly, and were anxious lest the 
frost should injure the blossoms as elders 
sometimes prognosticated. If green ones 
were thick, the prospects were favorable 
for a good crop, and about the time haying 
had a fair start some one discovered, with 
surprise and unbelief, in spite of impatient 
waiting, the earliest ripening one by the 
wayside stonewall, the signal to explore 
the pastures for more generous quanti- 
ties. 

The longer season and numerous results 
attainable in the cooking line, from the 
delectable pie to the biscuit and cake, 
puddings and sauce, the great quantities 
easily and quickly gathered, and, above 
all, its environment in the woods so dear 
to us, made it our favorite. 

And what country child was not glad 
to earn a pleasure trip or coveted article 
of apparel in the nature of a luxury, other- 
wise impossible? For some one was al- 
ways willing to buy surplus berries. 

Who that is country bred does not re- 
member such cool, dewy mornings as those 
when with pails and baskets we set out 
for the berry-pasture? Through the lane, 
taking care to shut the gate or put up the 
bars, over the short grass burned dry on 
the hill, past thistles and sweet+fern, hard- 
hack and juniper, pennyroyal and milk- 
weed, we went till we reached the cool, 
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dark woods, fragrant] with the graceful, 
hay-scented Dicksonia ferns. 

Here and there gleamed out the [field- 
lilies and scarlet, insipid bunchberries, 
fragrant pyrola, ghostly Indian pipes, with 
many brilliant toadstools. Partridges flew 
up before us and rarely a woodcock was 
surprised. 

Thrushes sang in the depths, and we knew 
them as “‘night-in-gales”’ instead of veeries 
and hermits and wood-thrushes. 

It was an unwritten law that we should 
take pails of the same size, with pint dippers 
to pick in, pouring their contents when 
filled into the larger pail. If one had a 
smaller pail, he usually promised to help 
the other fill his; but, sometimes, after the 
larger was full, the small would lack an inch 
or so, because of the owner’s indolence 
or ill-luck, or because he had not that 
mysterious faculty of being a “fast picker.”’ 
Then the possessor of the large pail, if good- 
natured and obliging, contributed to its 
filling, as it was a tacit disgrace to return 
with a pail not well filled, unless it -was 
unreasonably large or berries scarce. 

The size of the owner, of course, made a 
difference in his favor or the reverse, and 
a sudden shower sometimes drove us home 
early, and one might spill part of the berries 
in climbing an awkward fence or trip on 
a treacherous root. In this case, if only a 
few were lost, the loss could be apparently 
restored by shaking up the berries just 
before reaching the house. The pails were 
usually lard-pails, two, three, and six quart 
size. 

There are fast pickers and slow,—those 
who rake off green ones, leaves, twigs, 
anything that is within reach, and others 
who gather with such care that they are 
almost ready for use. Many were the 
protestations of those to whom it fell to 
look over the berries, if too much foreign 
material was included; but the most care- 
ful was liable to find in his pail hard-shelled 
malodorous bugs, bewildered green ‘‘inch- 
worms,” and frantic spiders, resisting ef- 
forts at removal and plunging into the 
midst of the berries, there to remain until 
the berries were poured out at home. 

One first filled the pail and ate after- 
ward, for it was not considered wise to eat 
freely during the process of picking. What 
a difference as to size, shape, flavor, situa- 
tion, height, and desirability! 

Some were small and numerous, others 
large and few, or so many as to bend the 
bushes, hanging in heavy ropes. Some were 
sour, others sweet and insipid, still others 
with a distinctive flavor. The shape va- 
ried from round to flat, elongated, and 
pear-shaped. 

Some were so high over head that we 
could not reach the topmost even by bend- 
ing the bushes down, others so low as to be 
literally beneath our feet. The pails showed 
a mixture of shades, from the vivid blue 
of the low-bushed with its bloom to the 
black huckleberry. 

Sometimes when a forest fire had burned 
over a pasture or timber had been cut 
off, many bushes would spring up a year 
or so later and bear very heavily. ‘This 
was soon known, and parties would be 
made up to drive considerable distances, 
with lunch and numerous baskets: the 
ground would be literally blue with large 
blueberries and in some localities people 
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actually camped and sent to market bushels. 
We preferred our own familiar pastures. 
Seldom did we rest till all receptacles were 
filled; but how hot the sun would become 
after an hour or two, and can one be more 
thirsty than in a berry pasture? 

What luxury on the way home to stretch 
out under the shade of the odorous pines, 
in the midst of starry Dalibarda, belated 
twin-flowers, shining pipsissewa, checker- 
berries and ferns, with the clear, pure song 
of the hermit or the languid note of the 
wood-pewee! Our way lay past a deliciously 
cold spring, and we drank from our hands 
or a birch “dipper” instead of the pro- 
saic tin one. We always glanced furtively 
at the old deserted logging camp, hurrying 
to the stile formed by a huge stump by 
the fence, so level that we set pails on it, 
lifting them carefully over for each other, 
crossed the swamp with its hedge of wild 
roses and tangle of purple and white thor- 
ough-wort, with the patch of pitcher-plants, 
under fragrant. hemlocks, kicking over 
Amanitas or Russulas, all ‘‘toadstools”’ 
to us. Here again we rested unless it was 
time for dinner, and if it were late enough 
to let down the bars for the cows. How 
vivid in the memory of the country-bred 
are the odors of the pasture,—sweet-fern 
and bayberry, sweet-brier and ferns with 
the sun or dew on them; the breath of 
cows; the bird songs too, vesper sparrows 
and field-sparrows, thrushes and warblers, 
all part of a blended whole, to stand out 
in the memory later, each in its own integral 
place. 

Gowanpa, N.Y. 


Literature. 


THE OPEN Door OF THE Sou. By 
Deborah Morrison. Boston: The C. M. 


Clark Publishing Company.—So far as we 
know—though we do not profess great en- 
lightenment in such occult mottoes—this 
book is a pronouncement of theosophy. 
But there are many ideas represented here, 
with which we are all familiar to-day,—as 
the need of closer union with God, the danger 
of separation from him (as Martineau says 
so finely, sin is separation, and ‘‘he who is 
no longer separated is forgiven’’), the essen- 
tial divineness of the soul,—‘‘it is possible 
for every human being to realize that he is 
a soul, innately divine ”’; that is, we are souls 
with bodies, not bodies with souls,—and, as 
our own Channing taught, the consequent 
limitless perfectibility of human nature. 
But there is more in this book than these 
familiar ideas. For instance, there is mani- 
festly the notions of reincarnation, ‘of 
clothing ourselves again in matter, as the 
Christs have done, to redeem the world.” 
If we have been a bad man, we may come 
back as a passably good dog,—though we 
are not sure that this is not slandering the 
dog! There have been many stages of pre- 
existence. All this may or may not be so, 
certainly Wordsworth suggests it in his great 
ode; and from Pythagoras down people 
have always believed in some form of 
transmigration. There is nothing ignoble 
in the thought, and all we can say is that 
we have no special evidence for or against 
it. Much also is here made of communion of 
souls in sleep, “which releases our loved 
one from his form, to again hold conscious 
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communion with him and all whom we love 
in spirit.” ‘This at once makes us think 
of Du Maurier’s Peter Ibbetson and Mrs 
Meynell’s wonderful sonnet ‘‘Renounce- 
ment.’’ There is also a good dal about 
rising above bodily states, ignoring the body 
so far as possible ‘‘save for the necessary 
laws of cleanliness and hygiene,’’—‘‘this 
is the open door to victory and growth.’’ 
Finally, we have stated the value of “‘ going 
into, the silence,” —a difficult matter in these 
days, when life is so largely given over to 
the tumult and the shouting of the captains, 
If theosophy, or anything, can give us a 
moment’s pause, when we can see how the 
battle is going, we would gladly hear more 
of this new doctrine which provides some 
possible retreat for the soul. 


HEROES OF IsraEL. Text of the Hero 
Stories, with Notes and Questions for Young 
Students. By Theodore Gerald Soaves. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 
$1.—Certainly one of the greatest needs of 
our day is to inspire reverence in ‘‘the young 
person”’—if that so difficult thing can in 
any way be accomplished. Let it at least 
be attempted by statues, by pictures, by 
addresses, by Sunday-school teaching, “‘any- 
way,’’—to slightly parody a line from an 
old English play,—‘ Anyway, for heaven’s 
sake, so we are out of this’’ terrible tide of 
irreverence which seems to have set in, 
and has already ‘‘submerged”’ a good deal 
more than one ‘tenth’ of our moder 
population. For the white flower of rever- 
ence must somehow blossom out of all this 
mire, or surely irreparable evil will come 
upon young and old alike. And, asa remedy 
for this disaster, there is perhaps nothing 
better than to hear some one ‘‘praise famous 
men and our fathers who begat us,’’— 
something, by the way, done very well in the 
volume before us. Taking, among others, 
Abraham, Joseph, Moses, Samuel, David, 
Solomon, and Elijah, with two women, 
Ruth and Esther, these lessons follow the 
plan of presenting the Bible stories in the 
text of the British Revisers, with such 
explanations as are really needed with regu- 
lar reviews. The treatment of the subjects 
is scholarly, “the meaning of the story” 
brought out sensibly, and not, as is too often 
the case, with such unnecessary detail as to 
become silly. Thus, in the chapters on 
Solomon, we have noticed that the Hebrews 
were not an artistic people, and consequently 
had to draw on the Sidonians, with some 
useful facts about bringing lumber down to 
Palestine. Or, in the story of Esther, the 
writer says, ‘‘Of course this is an old story 
of times when people took fierce revenge, 
so we learn that the Jews slaughtered their 
enemies.” The University of Chicago adds to 
the good work it has already done in bringing 
out such an excellent manual as this, 


MIRACLE AND SCIENCE. By Francis J. 
Lamb, Oberlin, Ohio: Bibliotheca Sacra 
Company. $1.50 net.—The author of 


this orthodox volume frankly accepts the 
famous challenge of David Hume, that “‘no 
amount of human testimony can prove 
a miracle.’ Our author takes up the va- 
rious miracles in the Old and New Testa- 
ments and asserts that the Biblical writers 
were competent witnesses who, according 
to Prof. Greenleaf, might give evidence 


in any court of law. Acting on this principle, | 
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the Gospel of John is offered as an ancient | 
document, and the case of Lazarus and his 
resurrection from the dead is considered, 
with the verdict that the miracle is proved 
by competent evidence. In answer to 
Hume Mr. Lamb says in substance that 
it is a law of nature that a dead body re- 
mains dead, decomposes, and returns to 
dust; but Lazarus’ dead body did not 
remain dead, but became alive and continued 
alive, as was abundantly proved by a mul- 
titude of competent witnesses. ‘The deity 
of Jesus is, in the same way, brought into 
court and the evidence for and against it 
considered, with the verdict that the at- 
tributes of deity have been abundantly 
proved. Over a hundred pages are de- 
voted to the revelations and acts of Jehovah 
as recorded in the Old Testament. The 
assertion is made that Jehovah again and 
again announced that he was the supreme 
lord of men, and that he would give proof 
of his -supremany is the case of Israel in 
Egypt. Tracing the course of history 
from Abraham to the exodus, he asserts 
that the announcements made by Jehovah 
were confirmed by his deeds, and that his 
existence and supreme authority were 
proved and vindicated. A like argument 
is applied to the miracle integral in Chris- 
tianity. The author sums up his argument 
with a triumphant assertion that the proof 
of and from miracles is complete and over- 
whelming. 


Miscellaneous. 


Dr. Arthur S. Peake, professor of biblical 
exegesis in the University of Manchester, 
finds, in common with many others, that 
the young people in evangelical churches 
are slipping away from the faith of their 
fathers. He believes that it is because 
they have been trained neither to under- 
stand nor to defend it. He has attempted, 
in Christianity: Its Nature and Its Truth, 
to avoid such topics as are matters of con- 
troversy among so-called Christian people, 
and concentrate his efforts on the great 
beliefs which in his opinion underlie Chris- 
tianity and alone make possible its existence. 
He argues for the miraculous power of 
Jesus, his supernatural birth, and his res- 
urrection, and his attainment of the loftiest 
moral ideal. In the doctrine of the ‘Trinity 
he finds an expression of the richness and 
fulness of the life of God, though he admits 
that, when he asserts that the Godhead 
consists not merely of Father and Son, 
but of Father and Son and Spirit, he does 
so “simply in loyalty” to what he con- 
ceives to be implied in the teaching of the 
New Testament. Dr. Peake does not shirk 
the suggestions of the Higher Criticism, 
even though he sets them aside as insig- 
nificant or unimportant. He writes clearly, 
and it is certainly to his credit that he never 
attempts to obscure the main point at issue. 


($1.25 net.) 
Books Received, 


From Bibliotheca Sacra Company, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Miracle and Science. By Francis J. Lamb. 
From Thomas Y, Crowell & Co., New York. 
Mental Medicine. By Oliver Huckel, S.T.D. 
Christianity: Its Nature and Its Truth. By Arthur S. 


Peake, D.D. $1.25 net. 
The Mind of Christ. By T. Calvin McClelland, D.D. 


$1.25 net. 
From Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. 
eee D. Conway. Addresses and reprints 1850-1907. 
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Irom the A. TI. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 
The Eternal Hills. By Charles E. Keller, 
From W. HH, Lowdermilk & Co., Washington. 
Deck and Field. By Frank Warren Hackett. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE 


EDITOR OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


THE POETRY 


The work contains 365 hymns, songs, and carols, care- 
fully selected from the best existing religious and didactic 
poetry, suitable for childhood and youth, together with a 
number of original contributions in verse by authors of 
recognized merit, 


THE MUSIC 


Is throughout melodious and singable, drawn largely 
from German, Dutch, and English, as well as home 
sources, together with a number of original compositions. 


THE SERVICES 


Twenty-four orders of service are appended to the book, 
and interspersed with brief and simple anthems, canticles, 
and musical responses. Nine of them are intended for 
special occasions in the life of the Sunday-school, such as 
Christmas, Easter, Children’s (Flower) Sunday, Confir- 
mation, Thanksgiving (Harvest), Patriotic, and Festivals 
of Tender Mercies, the Steadfast Will (Temperance), and 
Peace on Earth. 

THE HOME ALTAR 


To the services of worship and general collection of 
hymns there have been added two sections, ‘‘ The Home” 
and “At Evening’s Hour,” containing songs especially 
suited for home use. 

Fully one-third of the literary and musical materials of 
this work will be found to be new to our American Sun- 
day-schools. 

Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 

Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 


To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Life 
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REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


A sermon preached in All Souls’ Church, Washington, 
a few months after Dr. Hale became Chaplain of 
the United States Senate, ‘‘And what we mean when 
we say that Christianity is a Life, and nota creed, is 
that our Christianity must be avouched, illustrated, and 
extended by action. If Christianity is only expressed 
in creeds, it is as dead as a stereotype plate.” ,,.., 
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The Dome. 
While Madge and I are Swinging. 


The sunlight glimmers through the vine 
That round the oak is clinging, 

And wild-flowers nod their heads at us 
While Madge and I are swinging. 


The apple-trees are white with bloom, 
Soft winds their sweet scent bringing 
To where the squirrels fearless play 
While Madge and I are swinging. 
The fleecy clouds go sailing by, 
The birds with joy are singing, 
And all the world is glad with us 
When Madge and I are swinging. 
—Maitland LeRoy Osborne. 


The Little Man’s Party. 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO. 

Once upon a time there were a lot of 
children playing on the green, and a funny 
little man came along and said,— 

“How do you do, children.” 

Some of the children laughed because 
the little man looked so funny. Some were 
so busy playing they didn’t see him. A few 
said, ‘‘How do you do, Mr. Man.” 

“A fine day to you, children,” said the 
little man. 

“The same to you, Mr. Man,” said the 
polite children. 

“And how would you like to go to a 
party?” asked the little man. At this all 
the children on the green gathered round 
the little man. 

“We'd like to go to a party very much, 
indeed,” said the polite children. All the 
other children said, ‘‘Yes, Mr. Man, we 
would, we would.” 

“Well,” said the little man, “I’ve been 
wanting a party for some time.’ Here 
he took out his glasses and wiped them and 
held them up to the sun. ‘Then he polished 
them and polished them and held them up 
to the sun again; finally he put them on and 
looked at the children. 

Oh, dear, how anxious the children were! 
The polite ones were glad they had been 
polite, and the rude ones were sorry they 
had laughed, and all the others were glad 
they hadn’t laughed and sorry they had not 
said, ‘‘How do you do, Mr. Man.’’ 

After the little man had looked them all 
over he took off his glasses. 

“You see, children,” he said, ‘“we don’t 
want any but the good ones to the party, 
do we?” 

“No, Mr. Man, we don’t,” spoke up the 
polite children. Of course the rude children 
hung their heads, and the other children 
looked just as if they wanted to say, ‘‘Yes, 
Mr. Man, we want all the children to come.” 

The little man now put on his glasses 
again. ‘‘Well,” he said, “you see that 
path running right across the green?” 

“Yes, Mr. Man.” 

“JT want all the good children to step 
across that path and stand on the other side: 
the bad children may stay where they are. 
Now, ready, over you go.” The little man 
made a sweeping motion with both hands 
as though he expected the whole lot to 
scamper across. 

Bless you, not a child stirred. Of course 
the rude ones didn’t think of going, the 
half-way-between ones looked to the polite 
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ones, and the polite children waited each 
for the other. Finally, one of the half- 
way-betweeners, a little roly poly chap, 
got tired waiting for some one to move and 
sidled across the path himself. He felt 
pretty queer facing all the children, for of 
course he knew he wasn’t good; but there 
he was, and he looked at Mr. Man out of 
one corner of his eye and grinned. The 
little man looked as if he wanted to grin, too; 
but, no, he was as sober as a judge. 

“Are you a good boy, sit?” For such 
a funny little man his voice was terribly 
stern. 

The little chap dug his toes in the sand. 
He wasn’t good, but wouldn’t he have just 
liked if only he could have got to that party: 
he had never been to a party in his life. 

“Please, Mr. Man,’ spoke up a tiny waif 
on the other side the path, “he’s my brother 
and he is a good boy, he gives me half ‘his 
lolly-pops.”’ 

‘Ha, ha!” cried the little man. “So you 
are a good boy after all. Why didn’t you 
say so?” 

The little roly poly chap dug his toes 
into the sand harder than ever. ‘I did 
throw stones at mud turtles, but’?— 

“Dear me, dear me!” interrupted the 
little man, “‘throwing stones at mud turtles 
is bad business, very bad business. Sit on 
the edge of that path, sir, till I see about you.” 

The little man now turned to the children 
who were all huddled together on the wrong 
side of the path. ‘‘Who’s next, ” he asked. 
Nobody stirred for some time, then out 
from among the rude boys stepped a tall 
boy. He held his head high; and, when he 
faced the children, he looked as if he wanted 
to tell them to say the worst things they 
could think of about him, for he didn’t care. 

“Well, sir, are you a good boy, sir?” 
asked the little man. 

“Seen better,’ declared the tall boy, and 
he looked the little man straight in the eye. 

The children thought they saw the little 
man’s eyes sparkle; but, no, he was just as 
sober as he could be. 

“May be you have been throwing stones 
at mud turtles,’ he said. 

“Worse’n that,’ declared the tall boy. 

“Then you can’t””— Before the little man 
could say another word, half a dozen chil- 
dren began to wave their hands just as if 
they were in school. ‘‘He showed me how 
to fly my kite,” cried a little chap. ‘He 
pitched into a big boy who was hurting me,”’ 
shouted another. ‘‘He sneaked me into the 
show,’’ exclaimed a third. The little man 
looked at the tall boy. ‘ 

‘Not so bad after all, hey?” 

The tall boy tried hard not to show how 
pleased he was. 

“If you pose for a bad boy, some day 
you’ll be one,”’ warned the little man. ‘“‘Sit 
on the edge of that path, I’ll tend to your 
case later.” 

The next to slip across the path was a 
lively little girl who couldn’t seem to keep 
still a second. She happened to be one of 
the polite ones. 

“Are you a good little girl, and would 
you like to go to the party?” This time 
the little man’s voice was very pleasant. 

The lively little girl almost turned inside 
out. All the bad things she’d ever done 
came trooping up before her eyes. Not a 
single good deed could she think of. “I 
—I—I’m not so good,” she stammered, 
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“but, if 
ie 

“Very sorry, Miss Black-eyes,”’ inter- 
rupted the little man, “but I can’t change 
the rules.” 

“She’s no end of fun, though,’ declared 
the tall boy, “‘and you can’t get ahead of her, 
either.” 

“She shows us lots of games, too,’’ shouted 
the girls. 

“And helps me with my spelling words,” 
cried a wisp of a girl. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the little man, ‘I 
mistrust as much. Sit there in the path 
till I see about you, too. Next.” 

This time a very polite little girl stepped 
across, and, when the little man asked her 
if she were good, she folded her hands like 
a little saint, and said, ‘‘“Yes, Mr. Man.” 

The little man looked as if he were going 
to whistle, but he didn’t. “So you're a 
good little girl,”’ he said. 

“Yes, Mr. Man.” 

“Never throw stones at mud turtles or 

make faces at teacher ?”’ 
“The polite little girl looked horrified. 
“No, Mr. Man,” she said. Here the little 
man turned to the children, “‘ How is it, chil- 
dren, shall we let her go to the party?” 

Up flew the children’s hands, ‘‘Yes, Mr. 
Man,” they shouted. “She’s awful good, 
she never does anything.” 

“What,” exclaimed the little man, ‘‘doesn’t 
she do anything good?” The children 
gazed at one another and tried to think. 

“She shares her goodies?” suggested the 
little man, trying to help them out. 

‘The children shook their heads. 

“She never laughs when we fall down,” 
spoke up one child. 

“Does she help brush the dirt off your 
clothes?” asked the little man. 

The children shook their heads. 

“Doesn’t eh, hum,’ exclaimed the little 
man. ‘‘S’pose you tend baby for mother, 
eh?” he asked, turning to thei polite little 
girl. 

“No, Mr. Man.’ 

“Ever made her a pin ball or anything?” 

“No, Mr. Man.” 

“Ever learned a nice song to sing to 
father?” 

“No, Mr. Man.” 

The little man really looked quite fierce. 
“Never do anything for anybody, eh?” 
he snapped. ‘“‘Just step back on the wrong 
side of the path. Good little folks do things, 
did you know it? Some times they do bad 
things, but they’re sure to do good things, 
and do ’em, and do ’em. It’s about time 
you unfolded those hands of yours and 
woke up. Next.” 

The children were so frightened at the 
fierce little man they hardly dared speak 
up when the next child faced them, but they 
managed it at length, and then another 
child stepped across, and then another, and 
there was something good to be said about 
each one. At last all the children were 
sitting in a row on the edge of the path,—all 
but the one little girl who had never done 
anything for anybody. She had run home 
as fast as she could go. 

“Now,” said the little man, ‘‘attention.” 

It was astonishing how straight the chil- 
dren sat, each one as rigid as a crow-bar. 
It had been whispered about that the little 
man was going to teach some new games 
at the party, and they were to have ice- 


you'll let me’ go to the party, 
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eream and an afternoon sail. Of course 
the children were anxious to be invited. 

“Attention, children,’ said the little man 
a second time. It was so still there you 
could have heard a grasshopper wink. 

“JT invite to my party,” the little man 
held up one finger ‘“‘any child who shares 
his or her goodies.” 

The little man held up a second finger. 

“Any child who helps a small boy fly his 
kite.” 

“Who helps another with his spelling 
words.” 

“Who brushes the dirt from a fallen play- 
mate.” 

“Who gives nuts to hungry squirrels.” 

“Who tends baby for mother.’ 

“Who finds a home for a poor little kitten.” 

“Who fries griddle cakes for father.”’ 

“Who makes some toys for sister.’ 

“Who amuses little brother.” 

Well, the little man had now used up his 
ten fingers, so he dropped his hands and 
cried, “Come, children, I invite you all.” 
And, taking a flageolet out of his pocket, he 
played a tune stich as the children had 
never in their lives heard before. How 
they did scamper after him to be sure, 
and how they did sing and dance! And, 
oh, a wonderful journey it was,—under the 
great trees and through meadows where 
flowers grew, and down to the sea where 
the little man’s house stood. Then the 
party began!—and such a party! ‘There 
were games! and games! and games! and 
music! and then more music! and _ ice- 
cream! and a sail on the beautiful sea! 
And at last the children danced home to 
the music of the flageolet. 


The Men of Hindustan. 


“T tell you there are not.” 

The cousin from Pennsylvania raised his 
voice. His face was very red. “Don’t 
you suppose I know? I have seen the ocean 
often enough. We go to Atlantic City 
nearly every summer, and I tell you there 
is nothing but sand. Rocks, indeed! Why, 
where would the Boardwalk be? There 
are miles and miles of Boardwalk, and under- 
neath it is the beach, and it is all sand. 
There are no rocks. 

“And I tell you there are!” 

The cousin from California spoke with 
equal vehemence. ‘“‘Haven’t I been to 
the seashore, too, as well as you, Mr. Smarty? 
Haven’t I walked and climbed over the 
rocks? Haven’t I slipped on them and 
cut my hands, and don’t I know what I’m 
talking about? 

He ran into the house, and came out 
waving a photograph triumphantly in the 
air. 

“There, Mister! Look there! Uncle 
George took that himself right along the 


coast. I was standing right behind the 
camera. There wasn’t a drop of sand any- 
where.” 


“Drop of sand,” mocked the Pennsyl- 
Vania cousin, “drop of sand. ‘Little grains 


-of water, little drops of sand,’’’, he began, 


and then stopped. suddenly and whirled 
about, facing his cousin. 

“There’s the proof right there,’ he shouted, 
“Why would the man who wrote that say 
‘little grains of sand make the mighty 
ocean,’ if it hadn’t been true?” he demanded. 


| 
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“He didn’t say it,” answered the cousin 
from California, firmly. ‘‘He said,— 


“Little drops of water, little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean and the pleasant 
land.’ 


It’s the grains of sand that make the land, 
and the drops of water that make up the 
ocean, and you’ve proved that you’re not 
as smart as you think you are.” 

The little Iowa cousin tried to make peace. 
The two boys were her guests, and perhaps 
she could pour oil on the troubled waters. 
“Maybe it was a lake Freddie saw,’ she 
ventured, but Fred vehemently repudiated 
the idea. 

“Tt wasn’t a lake at all; it was the ocean; 
and there were no rocks; only sand.” 

“He doesn’t know what he’s talking 
about; there are rocks everywhere.”’ 

“Then let’s talk about something else,” 
suggested the peacemaker, but neither of 
the boys would have it so. 

“T tell you there are.” 

“T tell you there are not.” 

There is no knowing how long it would 
have lasted had not Aunt Alice laid down 
the book she was trying to read. 

“Boys,” she called, ‘““you remind me of 
a poem I learned when I was a school-girl, 
and had to recite one Friday afternoon. 
Come over here and let me tell you the story 
of it.” 

They came readily enough, for, truth to 
tell, each one was beginning to feel ashamed 
of himself, but did not quite know how to 
end the foolish quarrel without giving up 
his own contention, and that neither would 
do. 

“The poem began this way,” said Aunt 
Alice:—= 

«There were six men of Hindustan, 

To learning much inclined, 
Who went to see the elephant, 
Though all of them were blind, 
That each by observation 
Might satisfy his mind. 


«The first approached the elephant, 
And, happening to take 
The squirming trunk within his hands, 
Thus boldly up he spake. 
“T see,” quoth he, ‘‘the elephant 
Is very like a snake.” 


“«The second approached the elephant, 
And, happening to fall 
Against his broad and sturdy side, 
At once began to bawl, 
‘Why, bless me! but the elephant 
Is very like a wall.’ 


“Tt’s a good many years since I have 
thought of it,’ went on Aunt Alice, ‘and 
I do not remember all the rhymes well 
enough to repeat them, but the story tells 
of one who, catching the elephant’s tail, 
insisted that the animal must be like a rope. 
Still another touched his broad ears, and 
thought he was like a fan. The fifth felt 
his broad legs, and then thought the elephant 
must be exactly like a tree; while the sixth, 
taking hold of the sharp tusks, was positive 
he was like a spear. 


““«Now these six men of Hindustan 
Disputed loud and long, 
Each in his own opinion 
Exceeding stiff and strong. 
Yet each was partly in the right, 
And all were in the wrong.’ 


“Do you see now why I said you boys 
reminded me of them? ‘The seashore: at 
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Atlantic City is just as Freddie has said it 
was,—sand, sand everywhere. A beautiful 
beach where the children can build sand 
houses all day long, and play or even gallop 
on horseback along the coast for a long 
distance. But all of the Atlantic coast 
is not like that; part of it is just like the 
picture your Uncle George took in Cali- 
fornia. I have seen it look just that way 
along the Massachusetts coast. ‘Then, 
again, I have heard travellers speak of other 
parts of California where the beach is a fine, 
broad one, so the Pacific coast has both 
rocky and sandy stretches. 
“Though each was partly in the right, 
They | both were in the wrong.’’’ 

Now she said briskly, turning the sub- 
ject, ““There go the men to pick cherries. 
Don’t you all three want to help them?” 

And with little screams of delight from 
the younger Alice, and loud whoops of joy 
from both boys, the three ran toward the 
trees which stood laden with beautiful fruit, 
waiting to be picked for market.—Francis 
Gardiner, in the Presbyterian. 


A Curious German Bee Garden. 


An enterprising school-teacher in a small 
German town, says a recent magazine, has 
laid out a bee garden in which the bees are 
housed not in the usual hives, but in finely 
modelled buildings, made in varying designs, 
—a castle, an inn, a residence, a cottage, a 
shelter for a military sentry, a windmill, and 
models of animals. ‘There is, of course, an 
opening hidden somewhere, in the skins of 
the beasts, also in the houses, to give access 
to the honey. The little buildings have all 
the details that make them look like real 
houses, such as windows, doors, curtains and 
steps, and the animals are cleverly executed. 
They are larger than the man who built 
them. Other models are in course of con- 
struction, and the school-teacher intends 
steadily to increase his collection. He is 
building at present a cave with dwarfs. 
The whole garden is surrounded by a high 
railing broken by an artistic portal bearing 
the designation, ‘‘Bee-garden.””—The Well- 


spring. 
A little girl attending a party was asked 
by her mother how she enjoyed herself. 


“Oh,” said she, ““I am full of happiness. I 
couldn’t be any happier unless I could grow.” 


“What's the matter with the baby?” 
asked a lady of a little girl whose baby 
brother she had understood to be ailing. 
“Oh, nothing much,’ was the answer. 
“‘He’s only hatchin’ teeth.” 
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The Closing of Little Portland Street 
Chapel. 


BY ADELBERT LATHROP HUDSON. 


One of the most interesting Unitarian 
landmarks in London, especially to Amer- 
ican admirers of Dr. Martineau, has been 
the little Portland Street Chapel, in which 
that great exponent of rational theology 
preached during the last fourteen years 
of his active ministry, and of which he re- 
mained an attendant and occasional preacher 
during the rest of his life. 

Consequently, when it was announced 
that this famous chapel was to be closed, 
and that the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A., 
one of its former ministers, the successor 
and intimate friend of Dr. Martineau, was 
to preach the farewell sermon, we decided 
to be on hand early in order to secure seats. 
We succeeded. In fact, we had our choice; 
for we were the first arrivals, and for some 
time the only ones. But, as the hour for 
service approached, others arrived, without 
unseemly haste or crowding, until the body 
of the chapel was about three quarters 
full. Less than a dozen persons were in 
the gallery, and the hundred extra chairs 
provided for the occasion remained un- 
occupied. A large majority of those present 
were women, while the ‘‘gentlemen of the 
minority’? had for the most part apparently 
passed the meridian of life. As a demon- 
stration of affection and loyalty the attend- 
ance seemed disappointing. But I learned 
afterward that, by comparison, it was 
large and enthusiastic since the ordinary 
congregations were often less than twenty. 
The regular minister, though not what is 
called ‘‘a popular preacher,” is a man of 
recognized ability and scholarship, in de- 
mand as a lecturer before literary and 
scientific societies. But his best work 
has been met by declining interest, until 
the closing of the chapel has become the 
logical conclusion. 

Mr. Wicksteed’s sermon, occupying over 
an hour, was largely reminiscent, covering 
the period of Dr. Martineau’s pastorate 
and his own. It also struck at times a 
lofty and inspiring note of optimism, But 
through it all the question kept obtruding 
itself before me, ‘“‘Is this the net result 
of eighty-four years of organized Unitarian- 
ism in the city of London, which now con- 
tains five millions people of all shades of 
social and intellectual development ?”’ 

The explanation given for closing the 
chapel was that the location—near Oxford 
Cireus—had ceased to be convenient for 
church attendance, and at the same time 
had become so valuable for business pur- 
poses that the congregation were able to 
dispose of the unexpired term of their 
ground lease, about fourteen years, for a 
sum stflicient to enable them to secure a 
building site in a more suitable location. 
So the famous chapel is to be converted 
into a popular restaurant, and, in the place 
where Martineau spoke with the authority 
of enlightened reason, pretty girls in white 
caps and aprons will serve afternoon tea 
or orders from the grill. 


The location argument lost something 
of its force on the following Sunday, when 
we went to “All Saints’,”’ a block away, 


and between Little Portland Street and Ox- 
ford Street. This is very “High Church,” 
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and as such has the marked approval of 
the Bishop of London. Its first service 
is a “Sung Eucharist” at 9 A.M.; but we 
contented ourselves with going a little 
early to the second service, ‘‘Matins,’” at 
10.30 A.M. Nearly every seat was taken 
when we got in, and before the service be- 
gan the church was full. The vicar was 
attended by four assistants, and the ritual 
was so elaborate as to seem quite unfamiliar 
to one reasonably well acquainted with 
the usual Episcopal form. Still the ma- 
jority of the congregation repeated the 
responses easily without the use of books. 
The service lasted for an hour and included 
a short sermon which was listened to, not 
merely politely, but reverently. It was a 
part of the service, and the service as a 
whole was sacred. 

At the close of ‘‘Matins” about one 
fourth of the congregation retired. Their 
places were soon taken, however, by others 
who came in, until every seat in the church 
was filled. At 11.45 the ‘‘Solemn Eucha- 
rist”’ (or High Mass) was celebrated. Can- 
dles were lighted and incense burned be- 
fore the altar, and the whole service was 
expressive of the extreme tendency to 
formalism which characterizes one wing of 
the Anglican Church at the present time. 
In the calendar, announcement was made 
of the hours when each of the clergy would 
be at the church to hear confessions, and 
also that confession would be heard at 
any time by appointment. But the most 
significant feature of all this was the evident 
character and attitude of the people who 
made up the body of worshippers, not in- 
cluding the easily distinguished tourists 
like ourselves, who had just dropped in. 
It was not merely that the members of 
the regular congregation were fashionably 
dressed and well bred. That was to be 
expected at this hour in an officially ap- 
proved Anglican Church in London. Nei- 
ther was it so remarkable that fully one 
half of the worshippers were men, and a 
majority of these either young or middle- 
aged, considering that the English Church 
is one of the national institutions. But 
there was an alertness and earnestness in 
all that they did, as though they regarded 
this service as something quite as real and 
vital as anything in their lives, a fit and 
proper thing for any true Englishman to 
concern himself about. 

Further services were announced for 
3, 4, and 7 P.M., and I understand that all 
of these are well attended. A church 
paper which I found in the racks reported 
that the ‘Offerings in Church” for the 
preceding month had amounted to 231 
pounds. In another column was an ac- 
knowledgment of donations to a special 
fund for “The East Wall Restoration,” 
which had reached the sum of 2,334 pounds, 
beside other contributions for specific pur- 
poses, showing that the personal interest 
of the members expresses itself also 
loyal and generous support. 

Here, then, I thought, is a better explana- 
tion than the matter of location for the 
low estate of liberalism in London. ‘The 
overshadowing power of the Established 
church leaves little opportunity for the vigor- 
ous growth of non-conformist bodies among 
the culivated classes. Active, alert, thinking 
men, who in everything except their re- 
ligion are abreast with the times, 


in 


have 
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come to practically accept the dictum of 
Bacon, that in secular matters a man should 
use his reason, but that in religion he should 
rely upon the authority of the Church, 
which is the repository of Divine Truth. 

It was rather easy, in that strongly re- 
actionary atmosphere, to find most dis- 
heartening excuses for inefficient liberal- 
ism. What one needs in such a mood is 
a good tonic. And I found it last Sunday 
morning at the City Temple, where the 
Rey. R. T. Campbell, M.A., is the minister. 
Here was a congregation of over 1,500, and 
I was told that equally large congregations, 
not composed of the same people, assemble 
for the Sunday evening service and Thurs- 
day noon lecture. Here, too, there was 
much apparent interest, activity, and loy- 
alty, though expressing itself in an entirely 
different way than at All Saints’. What 
impresses one here is the personal element 
as distinguished from the ceremonial. The 
people aré devoted to Mr. Campbell, and 
ready to follow his lead in any good work 
he recommends or undertakes. The city 
Temple is in no sense an “institutional 
church”; but it keeps in close touch with 
all sorts of humanitarian movements which 
affect the interests either of the individual 
or of society. In fact, it seems to be in- 
terested in everything that enters into pres- 
ent-day life. Thus it is able to interpret 
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religion in terms that appeal to busy men of 
affairs and make them willing to ‘“‘lend a 
hand.” It is interesting at the Sunday 
morning service to see the officers of the 
church grouped about the minister in the 
pulpit, the chairman making all official 
announcements, and at the Thurday noon 
lecture to see the body of the church packed 
solidly with men who have come in for the 
noon hour from their offices and shops. It 
gives one a feeling that religion is not some- 
thing remote from every-day affairs, but 
that it is immediate and vital in its touch 
with life. 

No doubt, one element in the popularity 
of this church is the fact that, while the 
sermons of Mr. Campbell are usually up- 
to-date in thought and fearless in temper, 
the church is nominally orthodox. There 
is still among us a certain class of timid 
people who are quite willing to take liberal 
pudding if only they can have it served with 
orthodox sauce. But this by no means 
explains the power and vigor of the church. 
The two things that most impress one are: 
first, virile leadership; and, second, an 
atmosphere of reality which finds expression 
in a thorough-going and practical con- 
nection between the ideals of religion and 
the facts of life. Where these two forces 
are brought together in organic relations, 
there seems to be no difficulty in main- 
taining efficient liberalism on a crowded 
thoroughfare and under the very shadow 
of the Established Church. 


. The Island Palace. 


Many readers of the Christian Register 
will read with interest Isabel C. Barrows’s 
account of her errand to Russia, which ap- 
peared in the Independent:— 


Perhaps it might be better to call this 
“he Noble Prisoner,’”’ since it is with her 
chiefly that the story will deal; but after 
all her fate depends on the power of the man 
who dwells in the old palace, given him by 
the ezar, which rears its white walls among 
the willows of a low-lying island in the 
Neva. 

It is not so many moons since two of the 
editors of the Outlook and Samuel J. Bar- 
rows carried a petition to the Russian am- 
bassador in Washington in behalf of Nicolas 
Tchaikovsky. This petition was forwarded 
to Mr. Stolypin, the minister of the interior, 
at St. Petersburg. He consented to allow 
Mr. Tchaikovsky, who had been eleven 
months in prison awaiting trial, to be re- 
leased on bail; but he set the bail so high 
that he thought his prisoner wassecure in 
his lonely cell. Mr. Stolypin did not know 
that he had to reckon with the wife and 
daughters of that other noble prisoner. 
By almost superhuman efforts they raised 
the 50,000 rubles ($25,000), a few American 
and French friends aiding. By a curious 
arrangement the entire amount had to be 
invested in Russian securities which pay 
five per cent. interest, so the people who 
contributed the bail are drawing a small 
income as the result of their benevolence. 
It really would be amusing could one forget 
the tragedy of it all. 

Mr. Tchaikovsky one day was ordered 
by his guard to put on his overcoat and 
follow him. Whither? He did not know, 
and the guard could not tell. It might 
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have been to death, to Siberia, to any fate, 
judging by what goes on every day in that 
land. It was really to freedom till the day 
of trial, but not a word of it had he known 
in advance, nor that wife and daughters 
were moving heaven and earth to free him. 
No syllable had been allowed to reach him 
of even the possibility of such a boon. He 
is still free, still untried, but compelled to 
live in St. Petersburg under the constant 
eye of the police. 

Many a one in the United States who had 
seen and heard Madame Breshkovsky, and 
learned to love and honor her, asked, ‘‘ Why 
cannot she, too, be set free till she is tried ?”’ 
For it is now two years since she was thrown 
into the fortress, and as yet no charges have 
been preferred against her. Letters failed 
to bring any information as to the possibility 
of the attempt. Would any one venture 
the long journey to find out? Yes, there 
was one who loved her well, she would go; 
and so the writer set out for the Island 
Palace. 

David had a sling and five smooth stones 
to meet his giant. I had no weapon, no 
stones, nothing but smooth words. A 
simple petition, setting forth the fact that 
the undersigned would count it an act of 
friendliness on the part of Russia if she 
could deal leniently with the woman they 
honored—now aged and frail—signed by 
about three hundred well-known citizens 
of Boston, New York, and Chicago—lawyers, 
judges, editors, doctors, business men, and 
bankers (bankers! take heed, Russia!), was 
my chief reliance. Along with that were 
letters to myself from the editors of five 
of the chief papers of New York City stating 
their personal interest in Madame Bresh- 
kovsky quite apart from any political ques- 
tions. 

It is a far cry from New York to St. 
Petersburg,—five thousand miles as the 
crow flies, and farther yet by Russian trains. 
But what of that? Then Russian ways 
are slow. One cannot hurry a minister of 
state. One must prepare for a long siege. 
Yes, but not so long as the poor prisoner 
in the fortress. It was lonely—ye gods! 
how lonely!—sitting, waiting, waiting, in 
the dreary hotel. But what was that com- 
pared to the loneliness in the fortress, where, 
against the strip of sky, the only object to 
be seen by the poor prisoner was a small 
tower behind which a branch of a tree was 
just donning its spring garb, for spring 
comes late in Russia in more than one sense. 

Through the good offices of those on whom 
I had a right to call, Mr. Stolypin had been 
asked to receive me, and one day a messenger 
with royal garb left an official document at 
the hotel for ‘Madame Barrows,” appoint- 
ing day and hour when I might wait upon 
him. 

When Mr. Tchaikovsky was last in Amer- 
ica, he became deeply interested in dry 
farming, and while in prison he embodied 
all that he had learned about it in a book 
of about one hundred and twenty-five pages, 
which had just appeared from the Moscow 
press. I took a copy in the big inside 
pocket of my cloak, along with my petition, 
my letters, and my never-to-be-laid-aside 
passport. 

It is a long drive, past the Admiralty 
buildings, the Winter Palace, the Hermitage, 
over the magnificent bridge that spans the 
Neva, skirting the dreary fortress of St. 
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Peter afid St. Paul, where the dear prisoner, 
all unconscious that a friend is near, sits 
by the iron table on her iron cot: then 
miles more though gardens and by lonely 
ways, over another bridge, and on to the 
island itself. 

I went alone. My driver and horse had 
been carefully chosen by the hotel people, 
and they carried me in safety, in spite of 
an automobile which came “within one”’ 
of upsetting us. Three sets of sentinels 
were subdued one after the other by the 
order from Mr. Stolypin which I held. My 
excellent horse seemed to scent the battle, 
and whinnied with delight as we swung up 
the ,cireular driveway to the palace door. 

My cloak was stripped off and hung in 
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the reception hall, and a series of gendarmes 
passed me from hand to hand till I was 
seated in the long room with twelve windows 
and almost as many mirrors, in front of 
which men in gay uniforms were walking 
up and down waiting their turn. No one 
showed surprise at seeing a little old lady 
among them. 

On the stroke of two the secretary ap- 
peared, and the door was opened into the 
great man’s room,—a big room, full of 
books and maps, with a central table at 
which he sat, and a smaller one at one end 
with a comfortable chair behind it. To 
that he motioned me, after cordially shaking 
hands. I had never seen a table placed 
before one asking an interview, but, if I 
were Prime Minister, I would always have 
one. It was so easy to spread out my 
documents upon it, and to hand them to 
him one by one. 

The interview was brief, and ran in some 
such wise as this:— 

The Petitioner. Sir, by a strange co- 
incidence it was my husband who read to 
the Russian ambassador the petition in 
behalf of Mr. Tchaikovsky, which you were 
good enough to grant. Permit me to thank 
you and to offer to you the first-fruits of 
your clemency! [And I laid before him 
the little book on Dry Farming.] But for 
the freedom granted to Mr. Tchaikovsky 
your people could not have had this useful 
work, which is of interest to us also, as it 
is an American method adapted to Russian 
needs. 

He thanked me and ran the pages through 
his fingers—long and thin and expressive. 
After giving him time to glance at it— 

The Petitioner. As my husband, the man, 
pleaded for the man, so I, the woman, come 
to plead for the woman. May I lay before 
you a petition signed by many of our best 
people, editors and bankers among aie 
in behalf of Madame Breshkovsky ? ? 

The Minister. That is a much more 
difficult question, much more. 

The Petitioner. It had not seemed so 
to us in America,—a woman, aged, infirm! 
That does not strike us as dangerous to a 
great country. 

The Minister [with some heat]. She is 
a fanatical old woman. Why, don’t you 
know that they call her “‘the grandmother 
of the Revolution”? 

The Petitioner. I know that they call 
her ‘“‘Babushka,’” ‘“‘granny,’’ because she 
is old and they love her. [I did not add 
that, to my joyous pride, I found the ser- 
vants at the hotel called me ‘‘Babushka”’ 
from sheer friendliness. ] 

The Minister. She is a dangerous woman! 
She advocates fire and sword and bomb. 

The Petitioner. What she advocates 
when she speaks Russian I do not know; 
but, when she speaks French and English 
she advocates none of those things, at 
least J have never heard her. 


The Minister. You know her _person- 
ally, then? 
The Petitioner. Ah, yes, and love her! 


Otherwise I should not travel ten thousand 
miles for her dear sake. It is simply one 
old woman pleading for another. I assure 
you, so far from advocating bombs, she 
asks for only such things as it seems to us 
every land should have. More than that, 
no other Russian has ever made us feel 
how great are the problems with which 
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your country has to deal. No other has 
so shown to us the life of your peasants 
and so impressed us with the vast possi- 
bilities of that great race. She revealed 
Russia to thousands who had known little 
of Russia before. She inspired us with 
her own belief in the great future of Russia. 
She led Americans to hope for as wide an 
opportunity for humanity there as for us 
at home; and we Americans are looking 
to you, sir, to help to bring that time about. 

Then he began to say again that she 
had led the people of her own land astray, 
and would do it again, for she was clever 
and astute. I ventured to say that it was 
not my purpose to refer in any way to 
Russian politics. I did not come as a 
politician, but to plead for my friend. 
Then I gave him the letters from the editors 
to put with my credentials and the petition. 

I rose. Throughout he was the cour- 
teous, cultured gentleman. He shook 
hands again, and I was bowing myself out 
—we had been alone the entire time— 
when once more he stretched out his hand, 
saying, ‘“‘Madam, neither do we like to 
have an aged and infirm woman in prison, 
but it is a great responsibilty to set her 
dheers 

“Sir,” I answered, ‘‘the responsibility 
is yours. I can but present you our peti- 
tion and beg you to assume that respon- 
sibility.’ And this time I really went, 
and ran the gauntlet of waiting officers, 
gendarmes, servants, messengers, dropping 
a tuble into this and that waiting palm, 
and so back to the city, past the grim fortress 
where, still unconscious, as she must ever 
be unless set free, Catherine Breshkovsky 
was sitting on her iron cot beside her iron 
table. 

“At least give me permission to see 
her!”’ I had begged, biting my lips to keep 
the tears back as I thought of the brave 
woman in her solitude. 

“That is beyond my power. 
ask the minister of justice.” 

I did apply to the minister of justice, 
and waited two days for an answer which 
did not come. As every one said it would 
have been in the negative, I left. On 
reaching Paris I met the chief of the prison 
administration of Russia, who said to me, 
“The minister of justice told me he sent 
a letter to your hotel, but you had gone!” 
What was in that letter I shall never know. 
If it were permission to see Babushka, I 
would go back to Russia to-morrow. Noth- 
ing else would ever take me there again. 

And the result? There were certain 
things to be learned. First, who could 
ask that she might be released on bail? 
That I learned: only a blood relation. 
When she was first arrested, they took her 
two-years-old baby, and she never saw him 
again till he wasa young man of twenty- 
five. He had grown up without knowledge 
of her existence, and, of course, had no 
sympathy with her. During the past two 
years he has taken no steps towards her 
release. I reasoned with my friends. I 
insisted that he should be compelled to take 
an interest. A lawyer hunted him up. At 
first he was indifferent and inclined to be 
frivolous. ‘Then he consented to go and ask 
the authorities about the matter, perhaps 
a little ashamed that an old lady from 
America should come so far while he did 
nothing. The lawyer prepared a petition 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl.; and corner Franklin 
and Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America, It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room, Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the otal organization of the women of the 
altar churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘“‘Truth, Worship, and Service.’? 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O, Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, ‘Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L, Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr, Charles H. 
Stearns. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 
Organized in 1864. 
President, 
Hon. George E. Adarns, Chicago, Tll.; 


Vice-Presidents: 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George Cc 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

General Secretary, Rey. Walter F, Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowship—Execulive Commiitee, Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. 
gon New York, N.Y.; Rey. Wilson M. Backus, Chi- 
cago, 


National League of Unitarian 
Laymen, 


Organized May 25, 1909. 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Pi Vice-President, Hon. Eben S, Draper, Hopedale, 
ass. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


a. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York ce 

Executive Committee: r. Courtenay Guild, 4x India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust’ Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr, orton D. a 181 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. myaes sa Vitbar, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore,; Mr, 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 
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for him, which the young man signed, and 
it is also now before Mr. Stolypin. What | 
will he do with it? Will he consent to 
release her on bail? For what bail? How 
shall it be raised? These are questions 
which wait an answer, while the noble 
martyr who has already suffered four years 
of solitary confinement and twenty-one 
years of terrible exile is slowly fading away 
behind her prison walls. 


National Conference Programme. 


Monpay EVENING. 


7.15 P.M. Meeting of the Council. Chi- 
cago Beach Hotel. 

8.15 P.M. Conference sermon by Rey. 
U. G. B. Pierce, Washington, D.C. Music 


Hall, Fine Arts Building. 


TuEspAY Morninc. 


9.30 A.M. Devotional service. 

g.40 A.M. Address by the vice-president, 
Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, III. 

10 A.M. Election of assistant secretaries 
and appointment of committees. 

10.15 A.M. Report of the Council, by the 
chairman, Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
Boston, Mass. 

10.40 A.M. Address by the secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, Rev. 
Lewis G. Wilson, Boston, Mass. 

11 A.M. Address by president of the 
National Alliance of Unitarian Women, 
Miss Emma C. Low, New York, N.Y. 

11.15 A.M. Address by the president of 
the National Young People’s Religious Union, 
Rey. Henry Hallam Saunderson, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

11.25 AM Address by the president of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes, New York, N.Y. 

11.35 A.M. Address by the president of 
the Unitarian Temperance Society, Rev. 
Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., Roslindale, Mass. 

11.55 A.M. Address by the president of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, Prof. Will- 
iam H. Carruth, Lawrence, Kan. 

12.05 P.M. Greetings by the president 
of the International Council of Religious 


Liberals, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., of 
Boston. Mass. 
12.15 P.M. Greetings, Dr. Emil G. 


Hirsch of Sinai Congregation, Chicago, Ill. 
12.30 P.M. Introduction of New Business. 
1 P.M. Recess. 


TurspAY AFTERNOON. 


2 p.M. Meeting of the National Young 
People’s Religious Union. General subject, 
“The New Generation of Unitarians.” Ad- 
dresses by the president, Rev Henry Hallam 
Saunderson, and others. 

3-15 P.M. Meeting of the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship for Social Justice. 

4-6 P.M. Reception to the National Con- 
ference by the National Alliance in the Art 
Institute of Chicago, Michigan Boulevard. | 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


8.15 P.M. Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety. General subject, ‘Religion and Edu- 
cation,” in charge of president, Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, Boston, Mass.; Prof. Frank C. 
Doan, Meadville Theological School, Mead- 
ville, Pa., ‘‘Doctrinal Teaching”; Prof. 
William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
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Lawrence, Kan., ‘The Place of Imagina- 
tion in Religious Education”; Rev. Henry 
F. Cope, secretary, Religious Education As- 
sociation, Chicago, Ill., “Efficiency and Suf- 
ficiency in Education”; Rev, Minot O. 
Simons, Cleveland, Ohio., ‘Moral Educa- 
tion and the Sunday-school.” 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


9.30 A.M. Devotional service. Church 
Progress by emphasizing the Use of:— 
9.40 AM. 1. Worship. Rev. Henry 


Wilder Foote, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

10 A.M. 2. Preaching. Rev. Richard W. 
Boynton, Buffalo, N.Y. 

10.20 A.M. 3. Pastoral Office. 
Walter Mason, D.D., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Rev. L. 


10.40 AM. 4. Activities in a Country 
Town. Rev. Joseph N. Pardee, Bolton, 
Mass. 

11. AM. Discussion. Introduction of 


new business. 
I P.M. Recess. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The sight-seeing automobiles of the Frank 
E. Scott Transfer Company, carrying from 
fourteen to twenty passengers each, will leave 
the Chicago Beach Hotel at 2.15 for a tour of 
the city, including the South Side parks, the 
University and Lincoln Park, concluding 
the trip at Lincoln Centre, where the com- 
pany will be received by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones and his staff. ‘Tickets, $1.25 each. 
Mr. Jones will address the gathering. 

Delegates especially interested in Settle- 
ment Work, to the number of sixty, in place 
of this trip can lunch at the Hull House 
Café and see the work there. Rev. J. L. 
Jones will arrange to meet them there with 
Miss Jane Addams, and then escort them 
to Lincoln Centre. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


8.15 P.M. Devotional service. 

8.25. P.M. Religionand Sociology. Rev. 
Edward Cummings, Boston, Mass.; Mr. 
Raymond Robins, * Chicago, Ill.; Mr. 
Graham Taylor,* Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Caro- 
line Bartlett Crane, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

THURSDAY MORNING, 
9.30 AM. Devotional meeting. History 


and Development of Unitarianism:— 

1. As to its Motives. 

9.40 A.M. Rev. William C: Gannett, D.D., 
Rochester, N.Y. 

10 A.M. Rev. Charles E. St. John, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

2. As to its Theology. 

10.20 A.M. Prof. Frank C. Doan, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

3. As to its Organization and Adminis- 
tration. 

10.40 A.M. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

11 AM. Rev. Franklin C. Southworth, 
president of Meadville Theological Seminary. 

11.20 A.M. Discussion. Open conference. 

1 p.M. Adjournment. 


‘THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


1.30 P.M. Alliance Luncheon. Ballroom 
of the Chicago Beach Hotel, followed 
by the meeting of the National Alliance of 


* In case their duties do not compel their absence from the 
city, 
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Unitarian Women. AIl women in attend- 
ance of the Conference are invited. 

1.30 P.M. Laymen’s Luncheon. ‘The lay- 
men attending the Conference will be the 
guests of a committee of Chicago laymen at 
a down-town club. Following the luncheon 
will be a laymen’s meeting. The following 
subjects will be considered and the discus- 
sion opened by the gentlemen indicated: 
“The Church and Civic Service,’’ Morton D. 


Hull, Esq., Chicago, Ill.; “The Laymen’s 
League,” Mr. C. H. Burdett, New York, 
Notices, 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
SPECIAL TRAIN 


The Christian Register is arranging for a 
special train via the New York Central lines to 
leave Boston South Terminal Station on 


Sunday, September 26, 


at 2 o’clock p.M., reaching Chicago about 3 
p.M. on Monday. 

The train will consist of Pullman cars only. 
Railroad fares on this train will be: to Chicago 
from Boston, $19.65; from Worcester, $18.85; 
from Springfield, $18. Pullman rates as follows : 
from Boston or Worcester, berth, $5.50; 
section, $11; drawing-room, $20; compartment 
in stateroom car (accommodating two people), 
$16. From Springfield, berth, $5; section, $10; 
drawing-room, $18 ; compartment, $14. 

Application for reservation should be made 
to the Christian Register Association as soon 
as possible, in order that proper arrangement 
for cars may be made. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


J. §. WATERMAN & SONS | 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 


Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. 
The price of each casket is piney marked. 
Established prices for all work 
Advice and information given. 
Complete equipment in every particular. Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘‘ Undertaker, Boston.”’ 


A THOROUGHLY competent stenographer desires 
c employment by a minister, literary man, or phy- 
sician. M. J., care Christian Register, 272 Congress 
Street, Boston. 


W ANTED, in the city of Washington for the coming 

winter, a working housekeeper to take the place 
of the invalid lady, as also companion and friend,—a 
person accustomed to delicate household care needed. 
No hard work, neither sweeping nor washing; hours easy. 
Address E. Ls care Christian Register, 272 Congress 
Street, Boston, 


A NY minister or other person having a pulpit gown to 
donate or otherwise dispose of will greatly oblige 
by corresponding with Rev. B. A, Hills of Traverse 


City, Mich. 


ANTED.—By a Unitarian minister, a bachelor 
living in the suburbs of Boston, a working 
housekeeper. A woman having a child between the 
ages of five and fifteen years preferred. Address H. 
with references, ottce of The CArtstian Register, 272 
Congress Street, Boston. 


ANTED. A woman teacher of successful experience 

to teach in the lower grades of a Southern boarding 

school. Salary liberal. Address LymMAN Warp, Prin- 
cipal, Smith’s Basin, New York. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, oer water, graded schools, s-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
Write E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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N.Y.; “The Boys and the Future Church”; 
“Religion and the Market Place,’ Mr.’ 
Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn. Com- 
mittee: George Hutchinson, Esq., Newton, 
Mass.; Henry Ware Sprague, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Morton D. Hull, Chicago, Ill. 

1.30 P.M. Ministers’ Duncheon. The 
ministers attending the Conference will be 
the guests of Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones at 
Lincoln Centre. Following the luncheon 
will be a ‘‘ Ministers only”? meeting in charge 
of a committee, the chairman of which will 
be Rev. John W. Day of St. Louis, Mo. 


‘THuRSpAY EVENING, 

8 p.m. Devotional service. 

8.10 P.M. Platform meeting. Rev. Sam- 
uel M. Crothers, D.D., Cambridge, Mass. ; 
Rev. William D. Simonds, Oakland, Cal.; 
Rev. Robert Collyer, D.D., New York, N.Y.; 
and others. 


New York Train to the National 
Conference. 


The passengers from New York for the 


Christian Register special train for Chicago, 
on September 26, will leave the Grand 
Central Station at 4 P.M., connecting with 
the train from Boston at Albany. Rail- 
road tickets, $18.25; Pullman tickets, $5. 
To insure this rate there must be at least 
ten persons in the party. 

Communicate promptly with George H. 
Badger, 104 East 20th Street,.New York, 
for Pullman reservations. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Why I have Faith. 


Some one, from meditative moods of 
vacation review, has asked me this question, 
derived evidently from reading articles in 
this department. I appreciate the implied 
compliment. ‘You often praise and criti- 


cise, commend and condemn Sunday-School 
conditions. I should like to have you state 
definitely wherein you think religious edu- 
cation is making progress. I can’t tell just 
what you really believe.’ 

Nothing delights me more than to define 
my position on any subject, if I have 
a position. On some subjects I readily 
envelop myself in a fog, because I am not 
sure of my convictions. But, as to the 
general and particular conditions of relig- 
ious education at the present time, I have 
some distinct views, so I gladly reply. 

1, Educators are paying more attention 
to the subject. They set forth in the meet- 
ings of public-school teachers their reasons 
for the necessity of character-training, in 
which the elements of moral habits and 
ideal standards are shown to be needful in 


the conduct of life. They acknowledge 
that intellectual culture alone is not suf- 
ficient. 


2. Earnest and important work has been 
done of late by ethical movements. Dr. 
Adler, and many like him, have centred all 
their efforts on the inculcation of rules of 
life, which have to do with what I call ‘the 
higher education.’ Such men are engaged 
in religious education, They might have 
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been lecturers at large, or journalists, or 
something similar; but, led by the spirit of 
the times, they are devoted to the cause of 
moral reforms and ethical culture, which 
forms a part of religious education. 

3. Churches are taking the Sunday School 
more seriously. The public is not laughing 
so frequently at the ‘‘goody, goody” char- 
acter of its instruction. Lessons are more 
thoughtful, scholarship more in evidence, 
system and gradation more prevalent, an 
earnest purpose more in view. 

4. Theological schools are beginning to 
train students in pedagogical methods, and 
seek to prepare the fledging minister for 
his duties in the Sunday School. They 
need it, and the time has been waiting for 
attention to this phase of ministerial edu- 
cation. Lectures on musty subjects relat- 
ing to Hebraic affairs have been profuse. 
Now comes the opportunity to bring the 
student face to face with the question of 
the young people. He need not surrender 
his scholarship in ancient history, but he 
must equip himself with a study of child 
life, of the challenge of the young, of the 
translation of Bible and belief into terms 
of modern, inspiring truth. It is being 
done. 

5. The tide is running in, that is the 
chief encouragement. There is no doubt 
about it. The currents may move slowly, 
but they are running in. We wish the 
results were quicker and larger, yet that is 
usually our feeling in causes we have at 
heart. - I criticise, but Iam confident. The 
cause of religious education and the Sunday 
School is “marching on.” 

BEACON SERIES.—-Since the last issue of 
the Register we have received the pupil’s 
manuals for Grade II. Stories from the Old 
Testament, by Mrs. H. C, Parker, and for 
Grade VIII, Jesus of Nazareth, by Charles 
Edwards Park. ‘This makes seven books of 
the Series now on sale. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 
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Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


(Continued from last week.) 
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Now that is the kind of peace we long to 
possess,—a peace which shall uphold us in 
sickness and in health, in adversity and in 
prosperity, in doubt and in perfect faith. 
This Jesus possessed to the last. He had 
that inner calm which enabled him to go 
about his father’s business without hurry 
or fear, and to face death itself with tran- 
quillity. The secret of that peace consisted 
in his consciousness of his close relation to 
God. ‘Throughout his sayings, this cer- 
tainty of his sonship revealed itself as the 
sustaining power of his life. ‘‘Iamnot alone.” 
he declared, “‘but I and the Father that sent 
me.’ He went about his work considering 
himself the humble instrument of God’s 
will; and, when the end came, he was able 
to say, ‘‘Father, I have finished the work 
which thou gavest me to do.” 

To-find such peace as that is our problem 
to-day,—to combine activity with tran- 
quillity, to find peace in a restless world. 
And we are fortunate indeed to have the 
pattern life of Jesus before us. Each one 
of us has his problem in a different form. 
With one it is to meet ill-health with pa- 
tience and fortitude. With another it is to 
take up the burden of cares and duties with 
cheerfulness. With those of many years it 
is to lay down the burden in serenity of 
spirit. However differently the problem 
may appear to each one of us, fundamen- 
tally it is the same,—how to live out life to 
the end with steadiness of purpose and 
peace of mind. And I do not see any solu- 
tion to this problem save that which we see 
in the life of Jesus. The power which can 
uphold us comes also only as we view our 
lives in their relation to the divine life. We 
find peace only as we recognize and admit 
our relationship to God. Men may phrase 


THE TRAIN SERVICE OF THE 


New York Central Lines 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 


By its excellence appeals to discriminating travelers and there- 
fore should be especially attractive to the Delegates to the 
UNITARIAN NATIONAL CONFERENCE AT CHICAGO 


in September, 1909. 


PULLMAN EQUIPMENT ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS 
DINING CARS WITH EXCELLENT APPOINTMENTS 


COMFORT, EASE and PLEASURE 


For fares, time-tables, reservations or information, call, write or 
’phone (2140 Fort Hill) City Ticket Office, Boston & Albany R.R., 
366 Washington St., Boston, or City Ticket Agent, 385 Main St., 
Worcester, or City Ticket Agent, 404 Main St., Springfield, or 


any Station ticket office. 


ee 
a 
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it differently. ‘The scientist may say that 
we must mould our lives in recognition to 
universal law. The physician may tell us 
that our bodies must be developed in har- 
mony with natural tendencies. But they 
are saying the self-same things, ‘Live in 
peace; find your right relationship to God.” 

The peace of God comes to a man only 
when he is conscious of being included in 
the divine plan, when he feels that he isa 
partaker of the divine nature, and when 
he is seeking to prove himself worthy of his 
dignity as a child of God. 

I cannot see how a man can possess an 
abiding peace worthy of the name in any 
other way. For what is there but unrest 
for the unhappy man who goes the way of 
distrust and suspicion? If he looks out 
over the world with frowning face, the 
world glowers back at him. If he breaks 
God’s laws, suffering is inevitably his lot. 
If he raises his voice in harsh judgment, 
his judgment is bound to recoil upon his 
own head. But, if a man leoks upon this 
as God’s world and upon himself as a child 
of God, and if he tries as best he can to bring 
his actions into line with the Eternal Pur- 
pose, then his soul is filled with a calmness 
and a peace which the world cannot give 
nor take away,—the peace of God which 
passeth understanding. 

We cannot analyze it. It is not the 
peace of good conscience; for who is there 
whose conscience does not shame him? It 
is not the repose of perfect health, for 
many possess it who have been denied 
freedom from pain and suffering. It is 
rather the peace of the soul, the inner 
Serenity which makes it possible for us to 
live in a restless age and at the same time 
walk beside still waters. It is the peace 
which enabled the psalmist to sing, 
“Though an host should encamp against 
me, my heart shall not fear; though war 
should rise against me, even then will I be 
confident.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel, Boston, the Sunday 
morning service, August 29, at 10.30, will 
be conducted by Rev. Charles E. St. John 
of Philadelphia. 


At the First Parish in Dorchester the 
Sunday morning service August 29, at 11, 
will be conducted by Rev. Eugene R. 
Shippen of Lancaster, Pa. 


First Unitarian Church, Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, Sunday morning service at 11 A.M., 
August 29. Rev. Howard N. Brown of 
King’s Chapel will preach. 


Union services of the New York Uni- 
tarian churches in All Souls’ Church, Fourth 
Avenue and 20th Street, August 29, at 
11 A.M., conducted by Rev. Leon A. Harvey 
of Brooklyn. The Unitarian headquarters 
at 104 East 20th Street will be open from 
ro to 12 each day except Sundays, through 
July and August. 


Churches. 
Rowe, Mass.—First Congregational 


Chureh, Rev. Margaret B. Barnard: The 
annual fair of the Women’s Alliance was 
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held August 12, and was a success socially 
and financially. One hundred and twenty- 
six people sat down to an excellent supper, 
and the total proceeds, almost $150, are in 
excess of any previous year. Vesper ser- 
vices have been held this summer twice a 
month, and the attendance of regular mem- 
bers and of summer visitors has been most 
gratifying. Rev. George H. Badger of New 
York occupied the pulpit August 15, giving 
a fine sermon on ‘“‘The People who can, and 
the People who cannot.” Regular services 
are being held at Zoar, four miles away, once 
a month. 


Personals. 


Rev. Dudley R. Child has accepted a call 
from the First Parish Church, Pepperell, 
Mass., and will begin work there about the 
middle of September. 


An Imposter. 


Booker ‘T. Washington has asked me to 
put an item in one or two papers, warning 
people against giving money to unaccredited 
solicitors for Southern schools. A colored 
man, giving the name of William ‘T.. Hill, 
is circulating in New England now, having 
a letter which is worthless, but he gets 
money. BRADLEY GILMAN. 


A Story of Dr. Hale. 


As the incident related in your column 
of “Pleasantries,” August 5, as occurring 
between Bishop Huntington and Dr. Hale 
is remembered by the subscriber, it was 
as follows: Not long after Mr. Huntington 
had severed his connection with the Uni- 
tarian fellowship, he wrote a letter to our 
good Saint James,—as Dr. Bartol happily 
styled James Freeman Clarke—commenc- 
ing: Whitmonday,—My dear Clarke, etc., 
to which Mr. Clarke replied: Washmonday, 
—My Dear Huntington. The analogy be- 
tween the two Mondays being much more 
in evidence than between Saint Michael’s 
Day and Washday, and the story being 
much older than the one in “ Pleasantries,”’ 
it is probably more original. It may not be 


obtrusive to mention in this connection that 


bao! 


this writer heard Bishop Huntington preach 
the dedication sermon of the Unitarian 
Church in Lexington, Mass., which stood on 
the old battle-ground, and the text was, ‘‘Be 
ye reconciled to God.” 
EpwIn M, STEARNS, 
SHOREHAM, N.Y. 


The Centennial of St. Louis. 

The ringiag of all St. Louis church bells 
in one grand chorus at sunrise Sunday, 
October 3, will be the signal for the 
people of St. Louis to begin a seven-day 
celebration of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the incorporation of the city. 

“Church Day” will be the title of the 
opening day, which will be devoted to a 
review of the religious development of the 
city in one hundred years. ‘The religious 
celebration will be general, including all 
denominations. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Church Day are Samuel Cupples, 
one of the foremost Protestants in the city, 
and W. J. Kinsella, one of the city’s most 
prominent Catholics. 

Commemorative services, with sermons 
and addresses of historical character, will 
be held in virtually all of the city’s 444 
churches. Uniformed organizations, mil- 
itary and fraternal, will proceed in organized 
bodies from their armories and halls to such 
churches as they may select. A chorus 
of thousands of Sunday-school pupils will 
sing appropriate anthems. 

The downtown section, where once stood 
churches and residences and now stand 
great commercial skyscrapers, will be ins 
vaded for the day by armies of worshippers, 
who will unveil tablets marking the sites 
of the early churches, and memorializing 
the religious leaders of one hundred years 
ago, who, surrounded by forests inhabited 
by Indians, found time, in addition to 
protecting themselves and their families 
from attack, to build churches and worship 
in them, thereby setting for their descend- 
ants an example which has not been ignored. 

———— 

The consumption of oil for fuel purposes 
has made rapid strides in Roumania. Hight 
years ago the railways took up the use of 
it in earnest. 
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Pope Manufacturing Co. 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more’ 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Pope 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 


Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 


There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell us just 
what kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, ete., and 
we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


Hartford Conn. 


920 


Pleasantries, 


An Ill-digested Lesson.—The Governess: 
“And now what is a parable, Effie?” Effie 
(who has got rather muddled): ‘‘A parable? 
Oh, of course, a parable is a heavenly story 
with an earthly meaning.’’—Punch. 


A damsel of twelve who dislikes boys 
wrote an essay upon them, in which she 
said, “If I had my way, half the boys in 
the world would be girls, and the other 
half would be dolls.”—Modern Socvety. 


Entirely Different—Cora: “You must 
be crazy to think of marrying a poet.” 
Laura: “But you must remember that 
Howard is not a common poet. He writes 
advertising poetry.’—New York Evening 
Sun. 


“What did you name your baby?” 
“Well, at first she was as good as gold,— 
never whimpered, hair all worn off the 
back of her head with lying on it,—and 
we called her Serena.” ‘‘Well?” ‘Well 
since she began crying all night with teeth- 
ing, we changed her name to Tuscarora.” 


She: ‘What a delightful old settle this 
is! It looks as if there might be some 
real old legend connected with it.” He: 
“Well, there was; but, as I couldn’t afford 
to pay the price the dealer asked, he said 
at last I could have the settle, but he would 
have to keep the legend and connect it with 
a sixteenth-century bedstead that he had.” 
Harper's Bazar. 


Dean Stanley had an _ extraordinarily 
illegible handwriting. It is related that 
Charles Kingsley received a letter from the 
dean at a time when Mrs. Kingsley lay very 
ill. Kingsley carefully examined it. At 
last he said: ‘“‘I have every reason to be- 
lieve that this is a very kind letter of sym- 
pathy from Stanley. Yet the only two 
words I can even guess at are ‘heartless 
devil’! But I pause to accept that sugges- 
tion as a scarcely likely one under the cir- 
ucmstances.”’ 


In ‘The Letters of a Noble Woman,” 
Mrs. La Touche confesses to a friend: “I do 
hate sums. ‘There is no greater mistake 
than to call arithmetic an exact science. 
There are permutations and aberrations 
discernible to minds like mine; subtle 
variations which ordinary accountants fail 
to discern; hidden laws of numbers which 
it requires a mind like mine to perceive. 
For instance, if you add a sum from the 
bottom up, and then again from the top 
down, the result is always different.” 


The late Dr. Yandell was fond of telling 
the following joke: A lady patient one 
morning greeted him with the remark, 
“Doctor, I had such a singular dream about 
you last night.” ‘Indeed. What was it?” 
“Why, I dreamed that I died and went 
to heaven. I knocked at the golden gate, 
and was answered by Peter, who asked 
my name and address, and told the record- 
ing angel to bring his book.. He had con- 
siderable difficulty in finding my name, 
and hesitated so long over the entry, when 
he did find it, that I was terribly afraid 
something was wrong; but he suddenly 
looked up and asked, ‘What did you say 
your name was?’ I told himagain. ‘Why,’ 
said he, ‘you’ve no business here. You’re 
not due these ten or fifteen years yet.’ 
‘Well,’ said I, ‘Dr. Yandell said,’ ‘Oh, 
you're one of Yandell’s patients, are you? 
That accounts for it. Come right in! That 
man’s always upsetting our 
in some way.’”—Vis Medicatrix. 
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BIGEILOW, 


THE 


CJAGERSFONTEIN 


DIAMONDSARETHE FINEST THAT THE WORLD PRODUCES. 


Perfection of color 
as and 2 tin 
Absolutel flawless 


or SOLITAIRETWCSIGNE 
and THREE:SIOVE RINGS and 
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<511 WASHINGTON STREET, 
CORNER OF WEST STREET, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational, 


Educational. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856 
An ideally healthful location. Efficient faculty. Prepa- 
ration for the bestinstitutions The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, 
D., LL.D., Visztor. For Catalogue, address 
Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Headmaster, 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL [OR 


BOYS 
Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes, 


Summer Course in FORESTRY 


TUTORING. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B. Box 639, Duxbury. Mass. 


THE TEMPLETON 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 
‘In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands’’ 

Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 


air, pure water, best of beds, good 
food, fine service. Send for booklet. 


INN 


PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 
Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1909. 


RECENT TRACTS 


Published by the 
American Unitarian Association 


222. Seeing Jesus. By FREDERIC H. KENT 


A true image of Jesus is seen through his impression 
upon those about him, which reveals, through this 
direct human relationship, the real elements of his 
power. 


226. The History of Unitarianism in the 
Southern Churches. By ARTHUR A. BRooKs 
Charleston, New Orleans, Louisville,and Richmond. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any 
address upon request. Please order by 
number only, not by title. 


Publication Department 


calculations AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton. West. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for beth sexes, 
Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T, P. FARR, Principal. 


Tarrytown, New York. 


For Boys. On an estate of 8 
Hackley School acres in the hills of Westchester 


County. Upper School prepares for all colleges and 
scientific schools. Lower School receives boys 10 to 14 
years old. Fall term begins Sept. 22, 1909. Buildings 
open for inspection during summer. For catalogue, 
address WALTER B. Gacr, Headmaster, Box 780. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


129th year opens Sept. 15th, 1909. For catalogue and views, 
address Harlan P. Amen, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F. 0. SOUTH WORTH. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys, Very small 
classes, Gymnasium with swimming pool. its for college, 
scientific school and business. Young boys in separate building. 
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